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FIFTY YEARS ON. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 


The TLS of December 21, 1935, carried a 
review by I. Thomas of Tolstoy ‘s The Kingdom 
of God and Peace Essays (in Aylmer Maude's 
'translation), from which the following passages 
are taken: 

.... No man had felt the horrors of waT so 
acutely as Tolstoy. He had himself seen active 
service, and was present at the siege of Sevas- 
topol. But actual participation in war was not 
necessary for a man of his imaginative vistas. 
The Napoleonic campaigns were already his- 
tory before he was born, but in "War and 
Peace" they take on every semblance of real- 
ity. Here is unquestionably his greatest work, a 
prose epic which makes all books about war 
seem flat and feeble . And into this work also he 
put the best of what he felt on the subject of 
war and peace. 

Por Tolstoy was primarily an imaginative 
writer and only secondarily a philosopher or 
theologian. As a novelist he is direct, vivid. 


concrete, robust. In expounding his philoso- 
phy or theology he is ill at ease. Hence it comes 
about that "War and Peace" is a much severer 
denunciation of war, for those who have ears to 
hear, than “The Kingdom of God”, though 
portrayal rather than denunciation is the ob- 
ject of the former work .... His summary 
method of dealing with Holy Scripture can 
hardly commend itself to a theological mind. 
With an arbitrariness that makes the most dar- 
ing of the Higher Critics seem a poltroon, he 
rejects all that does not suit his taste, and ulti- 
mately confines Christianity to the Sermon on 
the Mount .... The doctrine of non-resistance 
must ultimately be defended by cool, rational 
arguments of a political or philosophical na- 
ture, and though a case can be made out it is 
unconvincing. Whether the doctrine is a legiti- 
mate deduction from the Sermon on the Mount 
is a separate question, and the weight of evi- 
dence is against Tolstoy. ... 
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together the forces of Francoism, the other by 
creating a new national mood of determination 
to defend democracy. Accordingly, the trans- 
formation of Spain into a constitutional mon-' 
archy was both immensely dramatic and com- 
plex. The central theme is the Byzantine pro- 
cess whereby elements of the old rdgime 
peeled off, first to form democratic right-of- 
centre groups and then to unite as the Uni6n de 
Centro Democrdtico. They joined the demo- 
cratic opposition as the main protagonists of 
the transition, negotiated peaceful change with 
the left and remained in power from 1977 to 
1982. Of equally crucial importance are the 
two principal subplots of terrorism and military 
subversion. 

For such a recent history, the scale of ex- 
isting literature is already daunting. Unfor- 
tunately, the one general overview among the 
current crop, Anatoly Krasikov’s bizarre sur- 
vey, does little to provide a guide for the un- 
initiated. Indeed, aside from its excellent treat- 
ment of the extreme right, it is largely of curios- 
ity value in providing a semi-official Soviet 
view of Spain. As the Tass representative in 
Paris, Krasikov made only sporadic visits to 
Madrid, a fact reflected in his patchy coverage 
of the basic political events. Added to his pro- 
pensity to believe anything of a remotely con- 


speeches of Brezhnev and Chernenko, how- 
ever, Krasikov’s work assumes an altogether 
different role and importance. The constant 
references to Nato and the ubiquitous and 
omnipotent role attributed to the CIA reflect 
the distress provoked in Soviet circles by 
Spanish entry into the Atlantic Alliance. The 
numerous distortions place the book in the 
midst of a propaganda war being fought over 
Spain and paradoxically make it worth reading 
as a minor initiative in that war. * 

A cracked mirror is held up to Krasikov by 
R. Richard Rubottom and J. Carter Murphy. 
Their view of Spanish domestic politics is 
almost as partisan, only slightly less prone to 
error and every bit as naive in judgment. As 
Krasikov writes from the vantage-point of 
Moscow, so they write from that of Washing- 
ton. Starting from the premiss that “destiny 
drew Spain and the United States together”, 
they provide an occasionally informative 
narrative history of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. They know little of 
the internal political development of Spain and 
are at their best in the 1950s, the period when 
Rubottom was a diplomat in Madrid. In gen- 
eral, they are uncritical of the Franco dicta- 
torship. They also seem unnware of the most 
interesting aspect of their own story. The 
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' When Franco died on November 20, 1975, the 
'broad outlines of Spain's future were barely 
i visible. With the dictator gone, all but the most 
^ fanatical defenders of the Francoist fortress 
; ' realized that some concessions would have to 
be made to the democratic enemy at the gates. 

\ At best, there was hope, but no certainty, that 
[* . a transition to a pluralist r£gime might be man- 
ij_ u aged bloodlessly through negotiation between - 
* , the more liberal Francoist elements and mod- 
IU-; : erate members of the opposition. However, 
pj Kwith powerful groups at the extremes of the 
K.. y spectrum entrenched in maximalist positions, 

■ evfin renewal of civil war did not seem entirely 
F ' . impossible. In the end, the sacrifices made by 
; both the opposition and regime liberals, 
together with the steadfastness of King Juan 
. Carlos, ensured progress to democracy. None 
r- the less, that progress was to be along a tight- 
jj» ■ rope menaced from both right and left. Nostal- 
gic military reactionaries awaited the slightest 
[/' . slip as eagerly on one side as did Basque terror- 
. ists on the other. 

£ ; The unique political development of Spain 
5 ; . after 1975 was the result of the interplay be- 
tween opposition pressures and the Internal 
; • disintegration of the Franco regime. An early 
tj trickle of defections by percipient Francoists 
$ • wncemed for their own futures Was turned 
f: >m® a flood.by ETA’s assassination in 1973 of 
^ Admiral Carrero Blanco. Thereafter, attempts 
H'a ma< te by Carrera's successor, Carlos Arias 
Navarro; to revamp the dictatorship wifli the 
most superficial cosmetie reform Were easily 
blocked by the hard-liners of the so-called 
h- bunker. Arias’s failure and the fact thaf prison- 
5 ers could still be executed hardly two months 
before Franco’s death played a crucial role. 

• Such overt political bankruptcy demonstrated 
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1 Cover picture 


: dialogue; with the left Was an inadvertently ! 
c positive pari, of the Francoist inheritance. The 
' ;W8y jn which. the newly launched democracy 


rdgime as the first step to aThird- World libera- 
tion struggle. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the courage in- 
volved in Luciano Rincdn's acerbic essay. In 
recent years, ETA has not hesitated to kill its 
critics. As a Basque Marxist, imprisoned by 
Franco for his brilliant writings under the 
pseudonym Luis Ramirez, Rincdn cannot be 
presented as a stooge of right-wing Spanish 
centralism. None tfte less, he can only infuriate 
ETA as, in direct and passionate language, he 
expresses what increasing numbers of Basque 
democrats have come to feel. His book must be 
placed alongside the movement to bring about 
the pacification of Euskadi, a cease-fire and 
the social reintegration of Etarras, which is 
currently being inspired by the ex-Etarra, 

■Mario Onaindia, and the Basque Socialist 
leader, Txiki Benegas. Those efforts cannot 
bear fruit until more abertxales , or left-wing 
Basque patriots, face the contradictions which 
underlie the rhetoric of both ETA and its legal 
political wing, Herri Batasuna. 

Rincdn sets out in uncompromising form the 
present degeneration of ETA and the hypo- 
crisy of its spokesmen in Herri Batasuna. ETA 
justifies its blood-lust by denouncing the Span- 
ish state as a fascist dictatorship. Unlike ETA, 
however, the Spanish state has abolished the 
death penalty. Despite its own use of the lan- 
guage of national liberation, ETA wishes to 
perpetrate an imperialistic Basque annexation 
of the province of Navarre and employs vio- 
lence to do so against the will of the Navarrese 
majority. The rhetoric of Third-World revolu- 
tionary movements is used to excoriate Spain 
as the economic exploiter of the Basque Coun- 
try, yet ETA’s own policy of kidnapping 
businessmen and extorting the “revolutionary 
tax” is what is turning Euskadi into a blighted 
area. As Rincdn shows, ETA needs conditions 
in the region to be awftil in order to justify its 
own existence; hence its opposition tp demo- . 
cracy in Spain and Us objective identification 
with military plotters. 

After reading Rincdn’s appalling indict- 
ment, it is difficult to know what to make , of 
Robert P. Clark's ostentatious sympathy, for 
\ ETA. His book provides an excellent chrono- 
logical history of the movement and a percep- 
tive analysis of the social origins of ETA mili- 
tants and of their popular support. It is certain- 
ly the dearest, fullest and most scholarly . 
account to date in any language of ETA’s che- 
. quered and kaleidoscopic hlstory f At the same 
time' as its loaded title makesclear, itfs alsoan 
<;• intensely partisan work which accepts ETA on • 
its own terms. Professor Clark’s somewhat 
romanticized view is partly justified by the fact 
; : that, althodgh.written in 1982, his story ends in . 

' 1980. H£ is thus able to ignore the growth from ' ■ 
late 1980 of a popular anti-ETA peace move- 
ment in Euskadi and ETA's descent into indls- 
rri mlri rite violence . Iffis chroiiologic limits also 
..enable Him to believe, a* do most Herri Bata- ; 

. suria supporters, that ‘‘not a lot. has changed 
, since Franco's days”. In the spiralling war be- 
tween terrorists and ( the forces of order, 1 it is 
• : impossible to saywhat is provocatioo aridtt'hal • .... 
'reprisal. Howevcr. ETA’s iPudi-Vaunted ; 
strategy of action- repression - action makisit 
clear that the organization doesnotWantthings 
* to change and indeed works to make them 
. ' worse. , . 

i ; ■' While it is true thatihe transfer of powers to 

the regional government was lamentably slow , 
l there is something perverse about Clark's de- 
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the Basque qoiintry were the basis of ETA tortuous 
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ETA was riot without admirers id Spain arid ..dered members of the Sput* forces of 
Ebrope. Sympathy'with the oppressed Basque./ oppression, like the workers kiUed and 
■ D^Pl^arid Stocfiori 'iHet sgmeqn£ some-^ . malhied dUrmg attackson ithe UnioniajnucJear 
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the mititflfy 'Overthrow of the democratic the brunt of the struggle against ET^Ja^ 
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little to say about the Basque problem. Having 
served Francoism as loyally as he served the 
democratic rfigime. Rodolfo Martin Villa is 
widely considered in Spain to be the repository 
of the dark secrets of the transition. His title's 
overtones of total dedication to government 
service are entirely appropriate for a text which 
is both guarded and dull. Martin Villa was 
usually depicted by the Spanish press as a grey 
man. yet anyone who spent more than two 
minutes with him could not help but be im- 
pressed by his acute political intelligence and 
wry humour. Those qualities are not to the 
forefront here, but the determined reader will 
find that these are memoirs whose elliptical 
insights amply repay effort. There are impor- 
tant issues, above all terrorism and police in- 
discipline, about which Martin Villa says dis- 
appointingly little. They are balanced, how- 
ever, by many other, such as the government's 
response to the general strike of November 
1976, the background to the legalization of the 
Communist Party in 1977 and the collapse of 
UCD during 1980-81, on which his views are of 
unrivalled authority. 

The wave of memoirs published in Spain in 
recent years has accustomed us to overt polit- 
ical indiscretion and barely concealed self- 
interest. Few can have raised such expecta- 
tions, or caused such disappointment, as those 
of General Iniesta Cano. One of the most in- 
leHigent members of the bunker, Iniesta prob- 
ably knows as many macabre secrets as any- 
one. Unfortunately, albeit understandably, he 
recounts none of them here. He omits to tell us 
anything of hfs role in exerting pressure to 
block Arias Navarro’s tepid reforms in 1974 , of 
his friendship with the arch-plotter of the ultra- 
right, Jos6 Antonio Girdn de Velasco, or of his 
knowledge of military discontent after 1977 , 
Instead, he treats us to a virtuoso display of 
Francoistcliqhd, in which leftists are “criminal 
agitators", republican women ‘'whores", and 
Franco the witty, loving father of his people. 

i ■ 1 >ET A /■•Will . eventual lv 

wither n way, in the meanwhile, however,' we 

? G f d *° know more about the extreme ' 
ngh . Politicians and scholars have given us 
ample material about mainstream Spanish 
f ° micrstncken publishing boom 

. which follpWed'pe 1981 coup helped fill gaps 

• w„ a S r .^r OV t ledg ® ab o ut forces. 

- ^ likethow.of.Rincdn and dark-finally ■ 

permit realistic discussion of B asque terrorism . 

As even the present uneven batch, of works 
shows, the literature on the Spanish transition 
, p^ws evpr more complete. As tW lacunae i 

• S® bunk . cr remains ’ « rich and : 
.important subject crying out, for a full-scale 
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“I have lived seventy-eight years without hear- 
ing of bloody places like Cambodia." The un- 
familiar dimensions of the international scene 
that so exasperated Winston Churchill in 1953 
were sufficient to perplex younger and more 
flexible minds. (Even a dose observer of pre- 
war South-east Asia, acknowledged Victor 
Purcell, would have found the region unrecog- 
nizable by then.) And a decade later, as the 
newly independent states of that area made 
their presence felt more forcefully still, even 
the bipolar structure of international politics as 
a whole, which in the 1950s had seemed des- 
tined to lock the world up in its embrace for 
many years to come, was beginning to be sur- 
rounded by complexities such as the Sino- 
Soviet dispute, the non-aligned movement, 
and the eroding of the bases upon which the 
Bretton Woods economic order had been con- 
structed in what could almost be seen as the 
simpler days of 1944-5. 

io?J S within this wider Perspective of the 
1960s that Ralph Smith sets the second volume 
of his measured and invaluable study. An Inter- 
national History of the Vietnam War, and again 
one must welcome the corrective he supplies to 
those numerous works in which American 
historians have reflected that parochialism 
which has marked so much of their country’s 
policy-making since the Second World War. 

Of course, as in the preceding volume (re- 
viewed in the TLS of August 10, 1984), Dr 
Smith s very breadth of perspective brings with 
it formidable problems in terms of an imbal- 
ance of sources (both quantitative and qualita- . 
live) as among, in particular, Washington, 

rife S’ 5 el " Hanoi ~ quite a P art from 

toe limitations of, for example, the Pentagon 
Paper* on the American side itself. Again, 
hq^ever, he Comes to terms with this difficulty 
fromthe outset;andis carefulthroughoutto 
H -“Pfopitae shade of qualification and 
offer °° fol " MCh j ud 8 ment toat he has to 

se y e i ral . oc fasions, indeed, Smith finds It 

’ If ?h° Pn Sr' 10 th ® Ught of the ga P® that remain ' 
h 8 nH^ y ^ nCe,S,mpIyt ° the material 
' S anC 5 a number of hyPotoeses, and 
7 & thC reader with questions that, for the 

1 unanswered. 

. ■ Could it be, for example; that Ngo Dinh Diem 
was correct when he' alleged thatthe Buddhist 

: 8 ^ aking his in 

HnMhMh ^ Can we be certain beyond ail 
J>ubt that the coup that toppled Diem and As 

brother Mg© ‘’was inspired by. a top-level 

1 ^f ?Exa « , y^at was the ball 
i; J 11 ^ 6 between Chinese and Soyief support as 
foctors in Hanoi’s decision-making during the 
• ;^ CT 1 alp9riod leadl 'n g u p to the commitment of 
4 ? t0 the fight^n the South by 
P088lbl ^ that b y tben.for ' 

' ■ Sim! W? g bf fvVe ? n Mo&ow and Tekhig/ . 
^Wnd .of tacit understanding had 
emerged which would alloW thb Russians to 
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■ i ^toput a final collapse of international Com- 
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in part on his observations in Vietnam itself 
during this period) is clear (lint the Buddhists 
who were crying out against Diem “were not 
linked to the -Communists, [although] they 
adopted Communist techniques". Moreover - 
and again one can cite Karnow's account in 
respect of the particular instance chosen - 
there will be those ready to dispute some of the 
firm judgments that Smith does feel able to 
advance, as when he argues that the military 
situation in South Vietnam in the spring of 
1963 was less grave, from the point of view of 
toe Saigon regime, than the US Army’s Col- 
onel Vann, for one, was insisting at the lime. 
And in addition, all students of the war, what- 
ever their initial views, will want to npproach 
this book as a complement to, and not n substi- 
tute for, other detailed works on this or (hat 
particular aspect of the subject - Warren 
Cohen’s study of Denn Rusk as Secretary of 
State, for example, or the memoirs of the in- 
comparable George Ball. 

That said, Smith's own work is, and will long 
remain, indispensable for the manner in which 
it sets the by-now largely familiar details of 
United States decision-making, together with 
the interactions that can be traced along the 
Washington-Saigon and Washington-Hanoi 
axes, alongside and in the context of three 
other sets of overlapping relationships 
(although to summarize them entails a mea- 
sure of over-simplification): first, those within 
the Moscow-Peking-Hanoi triangle, together 
with the manoeuvrings and fortunes of the ve- 
nous factions in each of those regimes; second, 
developments in South-east Asia as a whole 
and the connections (actual and perceived) be- 
tween the governments and Communist par- 
ties of the region on the one hand, and China 
f u nd tbe J oviet Union on the other; and third, 
he shifting pattern of relations and assump- 
tions hnking those two Communist powers 
with the United States itself. 

Hanoi's decisions in this period - the secret 
. resolution adopted by the Party Plenum In 
December 1963, for example; the subsequent 
despatch of army units to the South; the attack 
on the US destroyer Maddox in August 1964 
(the one that is certain, that is; not the alleged 
kg? in ,he of Tonkin; 

I 2* and Qui-Nhon offensives in Febru- 
1 fa 19 y~ W | erC “'most certainly not, In Smith's 
“P 0 ” ! P“ ltic Instructions from 
rither Moscow or Peking. Nnvertholess. hede- 
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The acceptability factor 

able Colonel Keays, had no doubt; his two has planned a devaluation and has had to mis- 
letters to Mrs Thatcher take it for granted that lead Parliament and the press has had to team 
once Parkinson is exposed as an adulterer who Machiavelli’s lesson; it is notorious how pain- 
has got his former secretary pregnant, he must ful Stafford Cripps found it. 

leave public life. Mrs Thatcher initially took Bernard Williams and Stuart Hampshire, .... r ^ , 

the opposite view; it was, she insisted, a private neither of them enamoured of uti litarianism as capital ; the view that a man may cheat at cards 

matter; he was an important minister and not a “global" moral creed, have recently pressed ' and run the Exchequer honestly is not one 
to be sacrificed for private pecadilloes. The the argument that public life demands a utilita- which goes down with the public at large. Cred 
Tory Party first took her view then the other. A " ,,w - !nh » u ' 

The first inclination of most liberals is no 


frontatinn with Malaysia. 

By 19M, Smith su gg e as , MW J Alan Ryan 

own efforts to create ra-operatJS 

of containment in the region * SARA KEAYS 

npurt, it was in these intertwined^! A Question of Judgement 
Vietnam "seemed to be the nw 312pp. Quintessential Press, 8 Stratton 

East Asia where the Americans ES Ground, LondonSWl 2HP. £9.95. 

‘unity to counter the Communist 0 8 5138 000 0 

means of direct action". No signs — ' — 77 Z . . - , 

coming that Hanoi could becheddtf-: Sara Keays’s account of her ill-treatment by The first inclination of most liberals is no 

pressure applied (as it had been ii Kfc Cecil Parkinson, Mrs Thatcher, Conservative doubt to sympathize with Mrs Thatcher and 

Moscow and Peking. For IF the Rb« 5 Party Central Office, assorted newshounds, agree that Mr Parkinson's misdeeds were 

nmui..in« ... i , •" ... . ..j nnliimnlctc mnkp .5 snd hut drearv • ,.n u 1 1 . IM 


Test-Ban Treaty- as restrained A ^tion of Judgement* long. rv 

comparison with the militant and 2)' winded, repetitive, badly written and, even- the nastier forces in British public life -to allow 

Chinese, fresh from their tually, rather boring. Miss Keays’s suffering is politicians to be driven out of public life for 

in fact neither Khrushchev nor hk Jj' 001 * n doubt ' ** er ^ over was s ^y and evasiv ®’ sexual misdemeanours encourages the black- 

could afford to leave the revohtfmi tl toe Prime Minister brutal and indifferent, the ma iler, the gutter journalist and the shriller 

Asia in the hands of Mao least of press its usual repulsive self, and the Conserve- sections of all the political parties. It is not so 

ing to give ‘priority to Washing™ 1 , five Party machine concerned with nothing but muc h that a politician has just the same right to 

al — l— ... . • damage limitation. But what did Miss Keays a private life as the ordinary citizen has (he 

* expect? Politics, as Alan Watkins, the political cannot have, as a moment's reflection on the 

columnist of the Observer , keeps on saying, is a , security problems of several ministers shows) 

aL.i II!.. tr £. k. aA 


Sara Keays’s account of her ill-treatment by 
Cecil Parking * ' ~ 

l Party Central uum. agree that Mr Parkinson’s misdeeds were 

now seen- not ieasL after thecond^^* editors and columnists makes sad but dreary essentially a “private" matter. Most liberals 

" r ’~ ' ” ^ reading. A Question of Judgement a long- will think that any otherview simply unleashes 

winded, repetitive, badly wntten and, even- the nastier forces in British public life- to allow 


the issue, even if they do not entirely dispose of 
Machiavelli, let alone Hampshire and Wil- 
liams. They all hinge on the fact that since 
politics is a matter of credibility with the pub- 
lic, a man's reputation Is part of his political 
capital; the view that a man may cheat at cards 

- a , , r and run the Exchequer honestly is not one 

the argument that public life dem ands a utilita- which goes down with the public at large. Cred- 

rian toughness which we should rightly find ibility does not require that a man must not 
repu Isive in priva te life . I n his contribution to a com mit adultery , however discreetly; rather, 

volume of essays edited by Stuart Hampshire, 

Public and Private Morality (1978), Williams 
makes the case in its starkest form - it may be 
that in order to preserve civilized life we need 
politicians wbo can bring themselves to behave 
much more badly than we could bring 
ourselves to do. This is in fact a quite general 


^VfflUStllb nwnwiwi 

he must not be so notorious an adulterer that 
the public at targe thinks of him only in that 
light. This is an argument which needs to be 
handled with caTe, in terms of factual credibil- 
ity, logical coherence and moral acceptability 
alike. There have been plenty of politicians 
whose careers have survived public knowledge 
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argument against an excessive concern with of their extra-marital escapades. But, however 
dean hands; soldiers may depend on a com- true it may be that a society of coolly utilitarian 

manding officer's readiness to send cowards to titizens would move with caution from a know- 

a firing squad, but thank God they aren't asked ledge of private misdeeds to an assumption of 
to do so themselves. So we must ask of politi- public wickedness, we do not live in such a 

dans whether they are good at their jobs and society; credibility is a matter of how voters do 

not unduly trouble ourselves about whether think, not how they ought to think. Morally, it 

they are nice people. Keays complains of the is easy to mock this as the view that it does not 

brusqueness of Mrs Thatcher's replies to her matter what you do so long as you do not get 

father; but the more considered view Is that caught; but there are many conservative poli- 

«« It _ « - -y ~ “"SSSSI questions separate. There are, moreover, Mrs Thatcher's duty to the public was precisely deal theorists who would reject the mockery 

u Mni Tik'u^rtl?A^n^aBranh rather than a some tougher and rather less liberal arguments to keep aloof. (There are, obviously, limits to but stand by the argument. One difference 

'hook** * W ° rt £ ^ P which P°i nt in the same direction. the argument; we want to avoid rulers who between private Ufo and public life is Just that 

/°Stui, A Question of Judgement does give one Machiavelli reminded us a long time ago that . positively do not care whether they have to lie, in public men discretion Is a duty as it is not for 

think. Miss Keays seems to have been misled nice men can make bad leaders; their inability cheat and betray. The case is for rulers who can private men. Nor would it only be consery*- 

to lie, cheat and betray when necessity requires . behave badly, but do not much like it.) We lives who have to accept the argument. 

it is positively a nuisance. To confuse personal must grit our teeth about Iheir capacity for Sociologists Impressed by what we might call 

goodness and political usefulness is a great mis- duplicity and personal betrayal, too. It will the “representative function" of the modern 

take, for it is a painful feature of public life that often be the task of a minister to sack old politician hold that political effectiveness de- 

we must often sacrifice our "private" moral friends or refuse favours to deserving mands public identification with political lead- 

values for the sake of the State’s security and claimants; in private life, such actions would be era; if they are tainted by private scandal, the] 


uon of what they should do in order it 
to the concept of peacefuLa* 
(“Perhaps the most serious faiHogof 
Kennedy and the Johnson Adminba. 
writes Smith, “was the assumption*!) 
was the principal ‘enemy’ In Ada.i* 
Soviet Union was potentially a ‘ftfoif; 
the same time, some major now step! 
nam appeared all the more urgent ii th 
Kennedy policy of “counter-insurgeoj 1 
plied in the South since 1961, now 
quite unable to create the condition 
achievement of poinical.stabillty.there;. 
dragging of that society, too, "infolk 
tieth century”, as the arropk 
ethnocentric phrase had it. . Most sty 
the war will by now be familiar with tit 
stages by which, In this setting, Presi 
son and his advisers arrived at the 
that military action beyond the 
South Vietnam itself was requited, i 
slon leading to the inauguration offlie', 
Thunder" bombing programme and tfc 
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me mnrines at Danang In MardJ l^^treacheiy (if such it was; after all, we have only necessary, and'when it is, politicians must prac- too simple and too quick , and so indeed it is. 

so, they are likely to find much to inters^. ^ f or a jj this). Her father, the admir- Use it. Every Chancellor of the Exchequerwho Several considerations at any rate complicate 

in what Smith has tosay concerning, ta* . 1 . . • 
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f Still, A Question of Judgement does give ~..~ 
jjjto think. Miss Keays seems to have been misled 
*kil along the line. If she is bitter because Cecil 
i^Parkinsoh blew hot and cold about marriage, 

^she is even more hurt that he encouraged her to 
j^ihlnk of a career as a Tory Member of Parlia- 
gf meat white simultaneously ensuring that she 

^ would never get a candidacy and so risk attract- values for the sake of the State’s security and 

'ing the attention of journalists who might our own power. The Prince revelled in the fact 

'publicize their affair. But this, one might say, that public men were compelled to lie, cheat 
"was essentially her private misfortune. The and murder; and Machiavelli's reputation suf- 
Lbuestion on which the whole book turns is fered for it. But all utilitarians echo his convic- 
^Whcther Parkinson ought to have lost his place tion that goodness of character may have little 

bln the Cabinet because of this personal to do with good government. Deceit may be 

^frearfiPru rtf it awf a f»pr a II um» hnm nnlv necessary . and when it is . oolitiria hs must brae- 
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claimants; in private life, such actions would be ers ; if they are tainted by private scandal , they 

terrible, in public life, refusing to do tbem cannot perform this essential service to public 
would be a much greater evil. The urge to keep life and must retire. 

one's hands clean, no matter what the con- But Miss Keays and her father subscribed to 
sequences, has a deservedly bad press even in a different doctrine, and dealt In less in- 
the New Testament. strumental terms than these. Colonel Keays's 

It may be said, though, that this is altogether two letters to Mrs Thatcher make it clear that 
too simple and too quick, and so indeed it is. he expected a Conservative cabinet to be filled 
o r --—i »««. »«• onmniipoti- w ith men of honour; dishonourable behaviour 
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but this volume by leading scholars on the period 
seeks to assess him in a wider perspective as a ruler, 
and constitutes the first scholarly, reappraisal of his 
government to appear for over fifty years. ■ 

019873079 9, paperback £8.95 : . ;. v 

Italian Benedictine Scholars 
and the Reformation 


Workers in Imperial Germany 

The Miners of the Ruhr 

S.H.F. Hickey 

Describes the history of workers In the heartland of Qenqan industry before the 
First World War arid throws fresh light pn the Germaii labour movement, the 
nmhiamn it i «nd thti fectara which shaped Its historical development 


New in paperback . 

The Dissenters 

Volume ! : From the Reformation to the French, 

Revolution 

Michael R, Watts 

'This is a fascinating study, broad in conceptlon and ,. 

scholarly in execution, firmly grounded In the • • y la d^amu.ui a.«u, i 

Immense literature produced over the year$ by toe 'j . ^ , .-'r\ 

dissenters and their critics. . : Dr Watt9 has given us : • . New m paperback • ; < , ., 

here an absorbing chronicle of the ix>war and ... TJjq Exp^U^On OllnlematlOUal SQClOty . . - ■ * 

; pfiyersity pf the huim.spWt/ _ •< ‘ i^K^dleyUdU aiKl AdamWataon 

•. 0 19 822966:8, paperback £12.60, larendon Press ^ constitutea a splendid achievement. . . a rich repository of 

..... . 4| . „ mia1 onf i DakoliiAn . information and analysis, valuable alike to historians and political scientists.' 

and the Reformation Revel, Riot, aw Refieiuon Geoffrey Best, 72 !e Times Literary Supplement 

of Santa Giustina gf -Padua • vfjgj b Wc 3 and Cultore in England .. . * 0 ;t082t9970. pajiritb^TiaiBO, Clarendon Press 
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turbulent change, pohtical upheaval, profound ' David Underdown shows that the English Clvliwai *rhe WorWng-Clqas 

questioning of values authorttyianduiBOpt : 
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was dishonourable behaviour, and a man dis- 
covered in dishonour had to go. To this de- 
mand Mrs Thatcher's reply that it was a “pri- 
vate*' matter is no answer at all. The public has 
the right to be governed by honourable men, 
and there the argument ends; wherever you 
are, whether in private life or public life, you 
are subject to the demands of honour. 
Whether there is any way of sett ling the dispute 
between this view and ail the various versions 
of a utilitarian or Machiavellian view, I do not 
know, ft certainly is not obvious how it is to be 
done, any more than in other cases where an 
absolute value such rs honour confronts an 
appeal to instrumental considerations. To 
Machiavelli's dictum H if the act accuse, the end 
must excuse”, the reply is simply “if the act 
accuse, don't do it”. Of course, as a matter of 
calculation, Mrs Thatcher was right to think 
that she could not in fact take her stand on the 
distinction between what is and what is not the 
public's business, nor on the utilitarian view 
(hat Mr Parkinson was a good minister even if a 
beast to Miss Keays. But the issue between the 
Tory rhetoric of honour and the Tory capacity 
for political calculation remained and remains 
unresolved. 

Anyone who cares about privacy, wants to 
keep journalists out of people's bedrooms, and 
wants governments to think about roads, 
drains and employment rather than sex and 
censorship cannot but be uneasy whenever the 
argument about private and public morality is 
raised. Over the past twenty years the liberal 


cause has looked increasingly complicated, 
and the old anti-liberal view that no sharp line 
can be drawn between the public and the pri- 
vate has gained ground. Not everything to do 
with sex is “private": pederasty, abortion law, 
and less emotive issues speak to that; it is thus 
an arguable question whether the public has a 
right to know something - a very little? quite a 
lot? - about the private lives of politicians. My 
own view Is that the successes of MPs as hus- 
bands and lovers are almost entirely irrelevant 
to their efficiency in government, though I can- 
not help doubting the veracity of men who 
sound off in public about the sanctity of the 
family and act in private as though they be- 
lieved it no more than an obstacle to sexual 
adventure. But, in politics, issues can be 
turned into private or public matters by gov- 
ernmental action or social consensus. The 
liberal line between the public and the private 
rests on a social agreement, not on non-social 
brute fact. If governments make private virtue 
one of their concerns, as Norman Tebbit has 
recently threatened this government will do, 
the liberal and the utilitarian cannot deny that 
private life has in fact become a public matter. 
What liberals always, and utilitarians usually, 
insist is that society is happier, healthier and 
better run when governments draw the line 
where liberalism draws it. But this is not a view 
Mrs Thatcher or Mr Parkinson ever took, and 
it is hard to fee! very sorry that they were 
unable to appeal to it when they so much 
needed to. 
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Anthony Storr 

NATALIE ROBINS and STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
Savage Grace The story of a doomed family 
473pp. Go/lancz. £1 0. 95. 

0575037385 

On November 17, 1972, Antony Baekeland 
slabbed his mother to death in her flat in 
Cadogan Square. He was tried on June 6, 1973; 
defended by John Mortimer; and transferred 

from prison to Broadmoor Special Hospital, 

where he. stayed until Jiily 21 , 1980,' On- his: 
dischaige. he went .tostaywith his' grand- 
mother to New York. On July 27;. 1980, he 
repeatedly stabbed his grandmother, but did 
not actually kill her. He was then arrested mid 
imprisoned in the Penitent iary of the City of 
New York: on Rikers. Island. On March: 20, 
; 1981, after a court appearance at which ^furth- 
er re mand in custody was ordered ; Baekeland 
committed suicide i n his cell by. tying a plastic 
bagoyer his head. He was thirty-four years old. 

Brooks Baekeland, Antony Baekeland’s 
father, was the grandson of Leo. Hendrik 
.Baekeland, a Belgian chemist who emigrated 
to the United States, invented the first plastic, 
Bakelite, and made a fortune. Brooks Baeke- 
land inherited plenty ; of : mbney. Barbara 
Baekeland, Antony’s mother, was beautiful, 
Spoilt, and a social climber .whose life revolved 
. Wound clothes, party-giving, and attracting 

the rich aijd famous; Her . father and a brother 
■ : had. both committed suic|cie, And, before her 
M -;oym death at the hands of her son, she had 
‘made -at least four attempts at ^lcide. The 

. ^ pathologically close tipk between mother and 
) ■ ; Spit is commented upon in Ravage Grace both 

> • bi psychiatric reports on Antony and by friends 

: Who knew. them. She idolized him, regarded 
phlfri as a misunderstood genius, and, when it 
became evident that he was a practising 
,i , homosexual. &educed hirttfn the hope of con- 
■ | '■ veiling hint to heterosexuality. Antony took 
. ; marijuana, LSD and amphetamine* front, ab- 

. : put the age of eighteen. It is probable that his 
■ • ; mother, alfo experiments with drugs. Opin- 
: ■ ipni vary as to how l opg their incest continued; 

! ,b»t JlibWta ,%ekeiand heisqlf referred to it 
r.; £ repeatedly., AritonyVonly other close rijla- 
£ Tiil ^drtsldp With a woman was with a giri called 
* 1 * years older than he was. 
j She denied, that there was any sexual rela- 
: ;!■ tlohsbip between them, but Antony pas- 
., f. Blonately resented It wheSnhls father not only 
/ lefb. ^s mother, but took Sylvie with him. 

1 ' -.'Brooks Baekeland arid Sylvie lived; together 

: ' ; ''•OjrJSyij.years. They married two months after 
^Vmutder... ‘ , , 


tic crime in which the murderer and victim are 
either related or closely involved emotionally, 
matricide is comparatively rare. Antony 
Baekeland was certainly mentally ill. He 
exhibited delusions, hallucinations and other 
symptoms of schizophrenia; though the Tapid 
Improvement in his condition when he was first 
arrested suggests that part of his psychotic con- 
dition may have been caused by drugs. Just 
over a month after he murdered his mother he 
wrote a letter to his grandmother saying, “I 
think my mind was slightly wacky and I was 
..very much under my mother’s powerful influ- 
’ ^ nce ' { felt as though She were controlling my 1 
" mind. , ’ Thls belief may have been a delusion, 
but, -like many delusions, it contains a core of 
sense. He settled down welt in Broadmoor, an 
institution which often has a bad press but 
:• which; In thi^ book, is given itsdiie as a hospital 
; in which care 1 is as important as confinement, 
Antony’s grandmother (whom he later attack- 
ed) wrote: “I went to visit Tony in Broadmoor 
so' many times, and every, time I went there I 
just loved it." ■ r. 

Natalie Robins and Steven M, L. Aronson' 
have- taken inunense trouble with this book. 
They have managed to get hold of psychiatric 
. reports, inlet-viewed staff at Broadmoor , mem- 
• bers of the Baekeland family, and anyone they 
rould find who had been acquainted with 
them. About 90 per cent of Savage Grace con- 
sists of brief paragraphs' compiled from these 
interviews, interspersed with letters and 
accounts of Antony's progress in Broadmoor, 
^though the shifts back and: fprth in thhe 
• • which this method of. "writing” involves are 
. ; clearly deliberate: ftfe procedure does hot 
< 1 make a coherent nariative, and by the time I 
i reached the end I wSs durslng the invention of 
the tape. reconiQr.'TTiere is; of. course, fto 
index; ■. • •/. ■. ' • . 

Have the aujthoft* efforts been worth while? 
One of the Baekeland circle, the author .Wil- 
liam 5lyron, has no doubt of it. "God, it’s a 
fascinating stqty, and the horror of that kid is 
classic Gteek. -I dothbfo that the terrible quaii-. 
ly Of the whole story has got some resonance < 
abbut our perfod ln some curious way. It has 
some very large mhjaphorical meaning. I’ This 
is; pretentious ; nonsense . 1 No Baekeland sirif» - 
the Inventor of Bakelite seems to Have accom- 
plished anything of the slightest significance 
and this lengthy hook would never have been 
, compiled if the Baekelands were not immense . 

ly rich. Incest followed by matricide is suffi- 
ciently uncommon to be of interest, although 
the records to be found in prisons and mental 
hospitals would certainly yield other examples. 
As portrayed in this book, the present genera- 
tion of Baekelands appear to be trivial, self- 
centred and boring. 
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A detail from Walker Evans's “Beaufort, South Carolina", 1936. It Is taken from Mike Weaver'sTta 
Photographic Art: Pictorial traditions in Britain and America (144pp. The Herbert Press. 46 Northdua* 
Road, London Nl. £8.95. 0906969549). 

New convictions 


Hugh Brogan 

WILLIAM YOUNG and 
DAVID E. KAISER 

Postmortem: New evidence in the case of Sacco 
and Vanzetti 

188pp. University of Massachusetts Press; 
distributed by Eurospan. £18 (paperback, £ 8 ). 
0870234781 


Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti have 
always occupied a special place among the 
hero-victims of American causes cilibres, 
chiefly, I think, because of the unusually stark 
contrast between everything that could be 
learnt of their personalities and the cruel crime 
of which they were accused. It has always been 
diffiqilt to believe that a man of Vanzetti’s 
apparent moral and. intellectual stature took 
part in anything so sordid as the murder of a 
fupfe.° f security men for the sake of the 
$15,000 payroll they were carrying; and, as 
David E. Kaiser points out in this new study of 
the rase, Sacco, who lived for his wife, his son, 
and his vegetable garden, and was loved by all 
who knew him, was an even less likely assassin. 
Yet the evidence against, them convinced both 
the judge and the jury at their trial, and all the 
efforts of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defence Com- 
mittee could not shake it sufficiently to save the 
prisoners from the electric chair. 

Their death in 1927 put an end only to their 
Uves. Too much had copie to ride on the case: 
the reputation of the United States legal sys- 
tem on the one hand, and of American radical- 
isra on the other (Sacco arid. Vanzetti were 
committed • revolutionary aharchlsts). The 
truest believers wanted passionately to clear 
the names of the dead. Over the years they 
succeeded in discrediting most 0 f the j ncrimi , 
nahng evidence and came up with a plausible 
^native foeory of Who had actually commit- 
fed the rnunfeft, Muchofthls work was rteVer 

challenged, so that today almost no: honest 
biveadgator can accept; for example, th^ evi- 
dence of eye-witnesses who identified Vanzetti 
RuS^l^h^^ 800851)1,1 1962 Francis 
wbar nLSwn Dedh ™, dropped 

bom^S V 3 ’ 'describes as a 

bombshell, he produced incontrovertible evi 
detjee that the: bullet which^ killed one of the 
,^o guards camo from the revolver- Which 
moment of hi 9 arr«t 

to explain away ,thfo fact ever since it ,vS 8 
triumph °f William Young and David E K.is ° 

.SsastatSS 1 

f^dallthecruSj ' ' 


guards, and was carrying on the day d|j 
arrest, had never belonged to that guanti 
that the prosecution knew it. Yet the bn 
maintained because there was no other U 
way plausible evidence that Vanzetti Mk 
present during the shooting. 

Having thus cleared the ground, ratfers 
sationally, and established that the prow* 
were shockingly unscrupulous, Kaiser ta 
that Sacco, too, was the victim of a frirneq 
Unless the testimony of three eye-witn^i 
given immediately after the affray; Is toll 
totally ignored, along with other chfotriH 
made at the time, it must be accepted Iritis 
the bullets recovered from the bodieiofir 
guards must have been fired from a Harriflp? 
and Richardson pistol. Sacco’s gim waiaCi^ 
How, then, and why was a Colt buUetatfb 
tuted for one of the authentic pellets? 8 jf»' 
prosecution, which had custody of Jfe 
weapon, to strengthen its otherwise ^ 
case. It was not the only deceit wtucfc 
practised against the defendants) and K*ag 
docs not think It was eveti intended to be k 
decisive piece of evidence.: As in the W 
bergh-Hauptmann case the authorit|««J 
vinced themselves so completely that diey W 
got the right man that they saw no hualf 
making good the unfortunate holes :ia tta 
story. Yet they hod much less to go oh thu# 
captors of Richftrd Hauptmann. Ssoob * 
Vanzetti had been arrested and chargfdoj 
because the local police chief had a beeje* 
bonnet about Reds.lhan for any other 
Only the unfortunately publicized rajN^. 
corrupt attempt at plea-bargaining fonwk 
District Attorney to try earnestly for s 
tlonj he. now had to demonstrate hi* 
and efficiency. Similarly, once 8 #? 
diet had been delivered, it becaipe 
the amour propre of the Bar and B^H 
Massachusetts to pretend that Justice hwkj 
done. Sacco and Varizetti died to sayan* 
people’s faces. - j 

Postmortem carries conviction not onj 
epuse of the Cogency of its rcafenuiS fe^* 
thoroughness of its research) ; but beca« 
ite plain and economical style/Kais^^ 
forgets that he is arguirig for 1 
against lawyers, and never forfeits 
by passages of iriiudidoua. tiurpig- : 
take? , ample note of' the. Writings 

patricplarly.HeibertEhrinaim,Whoo.verP 

did more than any other writer to:tetflo^ 
presumption of Sacco’s arid Van^P v i i 
cence. lt is qot possible, in a short rey ^ir.^ 
justice to all the merite and all the iofor^^* 
packed into this short borik. At le^t ‘t 
said that in future it will bejequireo 
anyohe intending focomttenToajJS,^^i 
does pot actually prove 
only because: absolute proof 
From now on it will be ;Uimec^ 
friends of SaoCo and yahzettl'td P^ ^^SI' 
The established likelihoods are 
rningjy on thefr ( side.Tliednii^ 
more oft their enemies’ spould^rs , 1 
burdpn they willfindit. 1 : Per^pSr r ;Sy 


Vanzetti took from the body oi one 

Jbb, and honourably a'riritit de^tf .,; : ): 
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Money and its management 


Susan Strange 

CHARLES P. KINDLEBERGER 
Keynesianism vs Monetarism and Other Essays 
In Financial History 
328pp. Allen and Unwin. £20. 

0043321046 


Charles P. Kindleberger is by far the most 
entertaining writer on financial history still at 
work today. He is also far and away the most 
ferudite, in the sense that he makes even-handed 
reference to the most obscure contributions by 
young American scholars, to the classical wri- 
ters of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and to a great deal of current European re- 
search work in French, German and Italian. 
But if the scholarly allusions are sometimes a 
little dense for the ordinary reader, the argu- 
ment is often enlivened by good quotations and 
anecdotes. For these reasons alone, no one 
should think that Keynesianism vs Monetarism 
is yet another dry book by an elderly professor 
comprising an ill-assorted selection of confer- 
ence papers, journal articles and newspaper 
pieces most of which are dated and unmemor- 
able. Not only does this collection have a 
thematic coherence but it is packed with 
enough bizarre details to distract any banker 
from his in-flight movie. 

Complementing Professor Kindleberger’s 
previous book, A Financial History of Western 
Europe (1984), five or six of the present collec- 
tion of twenty-one essays confront in different 


ways the perennial dialectic between monetar- 
ism and Keynesianism. Yet what really in- 
terests him is the far broader and deeper con- 
flict between people who want firm rules to 
govern policy and those who think that policy- 
making should be entrusted to flexible men 
and adaptable institutions. The basic pro- 
tagonists are those who are primarily con- 
cerned with the quantity of money and see its 
scarcity or over-supply as the main cause of 
deflation or inflation, and those who are pri- 
marily concerned with the stability and 
prosperity of the real economy and who see the 
management of money as one tool among 
many for the achievement of social and politic- 
al goals. Kindleberger sees the same debate 
recurring in different guises and in different 
countries from sixteenth-century France to 
post-Napoleonic England and post-1920 Ger- 
many. In each case many of the same argu- 
ments and the same mutual Incomprehension 
can be seen as in the contemporary debate. 

The author starts by deciding that Adam 
Smith was pragmatically undecided between 
monetarism and Keynesianism and goes on to 
argue (as, he believes, would Smith) that “each 
doctrine has a time and a place”. In short, they 
do not need to be mutually exclusive. Yet in 
the final essay, “1929: Ten Lessons for Today”, 
he ends the book by coming down firmly 
against Milton Friedman’s preference for gov- 
ernment by rules and in favour of government 
by men: men - and I presume he includes 
women - who do not lock the door and throw 
away the key but are prepared when necessary 
to break the rules for the long-term security 


and well-being of the system. 

Besides Smith - one of Kindleberger’s 
heroes, to whom he devotes a long and delight- 
ful essay- is Michel Chevalier, Cobdcn's oppo- 
site number in the famous Anglo-French Trea- 
ty of 1860. This "economic de TocqueviLle", he 
says, learnt much from a visit to the United 
States. There, he was a monetarist seeing the 
need for political authority to control and res- 
train the exuberance of American bankers. In 
Europe, however, he was a Keynesian, eager 
to apply the engineering skill and inventiveness 
of Americans to an ambitious programme of 
public works. These, together with banking, 
education and association, Kindleberger sees 
as the secret of economic growth. 

The theme of development recurs in a long 
essay comparing British and French experi- 
ence in the eighteenth and nineteenth centur- 
ies. Contemporaries and historians on both 
sides of the Channel were agreed that British 
credit institutions were moTe developed and 
effective than those of France and that this was 
one important reason why Britain, with only a 
third of France’s population, was able to defeat 
her in a series of wars in the eighteenth century 
and to subsidize allies and pay mercenaries 
while Napoleon's armies lived on assignats and 
indemnities. Though not a sufficient reason for 
power in the society of states, it was - as it still 
is-a key variable, os the recent experience of 
the East Asian countries has once again shown. 
Kindleberger also makes the point that 
another reason why France lagged behind in 
mobilizing economic resources in the sendee of 
the State was that nothing short of the guillo- 


tine could get rid of Lavoisier and the finan- 
ciers to whom tax-gathering had so inefficient- 
ly been entrusted. Readers with interests in 
political as well as economic theory and history 
will also find much food for thought in the 
essays on the financial aftermath of war, the 
causes of the German inflation of 1923, and in 
the later chapters inquiring once more into the 
causes of the inter-war financial crash and De- 
pression. From the account Kindleberger gives 
of other - especially American - interpreta- 
tions of the period 1929 to 1938, it is aston- 
ishing how many still see the stoTy entirely in 
national economic terms, and how many see 
trade restrictions as the cause of Depression 
and not as the consequence of the shrinkage in 
the international credit system which, com- 
bined with falling commodity prices, caused 
the contraction in purchasing power. Professor 
Kindleberger exaggerates a bit, 1 think, when 
he claims that "no one but me makes much of 
the transmission of the squeeze on liquidity 
... or the pressure on commodity prices . . . 

' or the role of lender of last resort”. Here and 
elsewhere he is perhaps a little unfair to, for 
example, Walt Rostow or Arthur Lewis. He 
also falls too readily for the Schadenfreude so 
fashionable in the Untied States today that 
assigns many of our shared contemporary 
problems to the alleged decline in the power of 
their country. Yet these are small complaints 
to make against an economic historian so sensi- 
tive to the social and political context of econo- 
mic policies and developments and so wisely 
chary of using history to bolster dogma, either 
in interpretation or in prescription. 


From the extreme centre 


H. W. Singer 

JAGDISH N. BHAGWATI 
Eraysfe Development Economics 
Edited by Gene Grossman 
Volume One: Wealth and Poverty 
319pp . 0 631 14178 2 
VolumeTwo: Dependence and 
Interdependence 
396pp. 0 631 4222 3 
Oxford! Blackwell. £25 each. 

Jagdish N. Bhagwati does not belong to the 
"Pioneers in Development” identified by the 
World Bank in a recent volume (reviewed in 
the TLS of May 17). He is too young for that. 

: He does not even belong to the second genera- 
' lion coming forward in the late 1950s or early 
60s; his flowering really dates from the -late 
' 1960s and early 70s. But among this later or 
; third generation he rapidly acquired a leading 
place for himself based upon numerous wide- 
rangwg, original and stimulating essays. 

: Although in recent years he has been mainly 
; associated with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, at present he is the Arthur 
Ijehman Professor of Economics add the 
Director of the International Economics Re- 
search Center at Columbia University, New 

•York... = . 

;Ws place among development economists 
s ^vites ebmparison with; that of Amartya Sep.- 
’ Both are of Indian origin; both received their 
early grounding; and gained their first expert 

• cnee and; Insights In the invaluable School of 
Indian development planning; both have main- 

• tained their links with Indiq yet have fully inte- 

, grated themselves in the academic and intellee- 
: llfeoftheWest; both make contributions 

j ’With important policy applications -their work 
\ feh be shown'to have hqd direct political linfip* 

t arid finally both have an extraordinarily • 
; ®legant ;atfd appealing way of writing which • 

• their work a pleasure to read., ; ; 

| ^Wainple of this last quality can be seen. in 
j.;the fust [essay i of the present two- volume coj- 
i Development Economics. 

f Bhagwati makes the point that de- 

I felopmen t economists have tended fo abriridbn 
i 'tendency to think of farmers ajid 

; J ■ ' jpttil prbdiicer» Ip; developing countries 
I .J ^gie; savages, npt subject to die normal 
incentives of prices and profits, whose 
f ' should be the subject of studies by; 

i ^plogists , 'anthropologists of political Sbi?P"| 
5 ■ !J% rather than by economists, Instead, we 
i lehrnt that farmers ate rational 
■ • ,b ^ws'oeCanpmici: If wewantto gethlghur 

- •' ’"‘I- ^ 


food production in developing countries, it is 
essential to offer farmers proper prices and 
other economic incentives. The question now 
is not whether farmers respond to incentives, 
but what the incentives should be in order to 
get the desired response. The way Bhagwati 
illustrates this point is by telling the story of the 
Russian mother who questions her daughter 
about her suitor not by asking whether he 
drinks, but how he behaves when he is drunk. 

In all this, perhaps Bhagwati yields a little 
too much to the school which says that getting 
prices right is the main, or even the only, thing 
that matters. This is his image - on the con- 
servative of “neo-classical" side with which he 
is often Identified - mainly as a result of the 
monumental study that he co-directed with 
Anne Krueger for the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. The main trend of the argu- 
ment In that study was in favour of liberaliza- 
tion and against planning controls, particularly 
of the type associated with a planning-oriented 
ISI (import-substituting industrialization) stra- 
tegy, as distinct from a market-oriented. EO 
(export-oriented) type. But Bhagwati is too 


well aware of the structural complexities of 
markets and institutions in developing coun- 
tries to be easily classified. He himself defines 
his own preferences and position at the end of 
this first essay (entitled “Development Econo- 
mics: What have we learn t?”) when he applies 
to himself Geoffrey Growlher's famous state- 
ment about the politics of The Economist as 
being “in the extreme centre". 

Bhagwati defines "the extreme centre” as 
combining “a generous and judicious use of the 
market mechanism” with a "blend of planning 
for key decisions and land reforms where re- 
quired”. This is a perfectly consistent, reason- 
able - and, indeed, extremely centrist^ posi- 
tion. He insists that his conservative image is a 
myth, tbat he was never opposed to the right 
kind of planning and that he was always pov- 
erty-orierited rather than growth-oriented. But 
it seems probable that his Insistence indicates a' 
certain move on his part towards a greater . 
balance between planning and markets arid . 

: between iSlandEO- perhaps as a result of an 
increasing involvement in discussion of North- 
South relations and the New. International!.; 


Peter Brtmelow c : ■ ; 

■ ■ . /•' i '\ 1 * * ’ 

■ MA&GtiNTHEA : 

: The Zurich Axioms 

164pp. Souvenir Press. £8.95. , . J. 

028^62703 1 . .' .. • 

■ — • r/ 1 ' • ■ * ■ 

When I was a graduate-student <jh the Business . 
Administration course at Stanford University, 

I once attended a lunchtime. meeting# the. 
stederit-ran Iftyestmrat Oub to hear a well- 
known expert pontificate on the stock market. - 

■ I was Struck by the fact that the audience 09 m- , 
prised not only us fjcdgling finanders but also 
many of the Business School's secretaries. -It 

. brought home to me that the stock Market lit 
foe United Stiles is a thoroughly dentotrtUc 
•institution. 'By 1984. in to, tho^ ew y ork 
Stock Exchange M* claiming that somf 42 
million Americans owned stocks. In a popula- 
tion of 225 rimiion, this must include a rem ark* 


ably high proportion or an ww. • ;• « 

, The existence .Of such a .iadss market .for 
investment advice .explain* pie «mjie?trip 
. simplicity of /Max Gunther's Zutlch 
... Li.t ntihiishftri in the United States. 


tacludfng ids father, ririce foe bead bf Swiss 
: Bairit ^irioratt°ri , e New York- officq, agree 
benefit foe£r Speculative 
strategies. Investment professionals on both 
'sides of the Atlantic will no doubt find this 
: . : hard-sell approach uncouth. But St would be 
. wrtmk fo djamiss; Mf . Gunther ori thpt count'. 

; • Token : togefoeiri ' his. twelve major and Six- 
i teep midpr axioms are actuaUy a - lucid and 
powerful presenfetion, of. one leading school of 
thought^ cbnchisipns about how to operate in 
the financial markets. Basically, : this school 
argues that you must speculate to accumulate. 
Risk is fo- the. Investor wb« battle is \o the 
i general. The allegedly prudent course of di verr 
sfocatipn eliminates the possibility of gain as 
well as loss, the future is uncertain, and re- 
quires constant agility. Losses should be cut off 
when : still small , and even profits token too 
soon, for fear of being left too late. The inves- 
• tor must fely on his own judgment rathdr than 
.conventional wfedom, but hororisl rilsoremen^ 
her that all apparent jrertalnfieson'd long-term 
'pljins^ased upon them are maw and delu- 
sions,'. - , • •’■-.V 

jHarifiy' suforiririgty, practitioners of the 
! * philosophy tend fo b© nervotis types. Gunther 
i* explicitly re?bgnfce« the import anpe of emo- 

• timid self-knowledge. He puts forward the ax- 

• ;* ' . 'it Li--./ f - , . 


Economic Order - although the two volumes 
themselves provide no direct evidence for this. 
His position as a domestic liberal, or ht least 
liberalizer, combined with that of an inter- 
national proponent of the South in attempts to 
achieve a better and more just world order, 
may be perfectly consistent logically,. but it is 
not an entirely easy combination-: If. ypti' be- 
lieve In domestic market forces, what is wrong 
with international market forces? Is the ex- 
port-oriented strategy still right or sustainable 
when the international system is as imperfect 
and troubled at it is now? Bhagwati picks up 
these worries on his own highly sensitive intel- 
lectual antennae. If anyone can answer such 
• questions it is he. 

Many of the essays read like Interim .'ftate- 
mrints, In the sense that there is plenty bf un- 
finished business. Most of .the ideas which 
Bfiagwati tosses out need to be elaborated and 
developed, and so, on the more scholarly side, 
do many of his caveats and qualifications. The 
essays in this collection are a tribute to a : rest- 
less mind reaching into all corners of develop- 
ment economics . 1 


ioms that "Worry Is Good” (ofoen^- ^dre . 
not risking enough) and fh'fct “Hiriiches Cari 
Work” (because they represent the uncon- 
scious mind's conclusions). He warns against 
the danger of self-deception, and even feels 
obliged to include a section on the role Of . 
superstition. He knows that just as there are 
no atheists In foxholes, there pre few thorough 
going rationalists in the financial markets. 

• The trouble With risk, however, is that it ft, 
well, risky^ Accepting it consistently makes 
losses mathematically inevitable., By contrast, .• 
anbppdsing school of thought points outthat 
even small gains repeated oyer hiany yeare vriJl 
build up dramatically, because of the fosufn- '• 
,f jerifiy. appreciated power bf coihpouiid in- 
terest, For example, Gunther derides the ? pet 
rent’ Interest obtainable from US savfogs 
accounts while'he was writ fog. But a 9 per o^fit 
irate of return would double, gn original invest- 
ment in eight years, triple jt in thirteen, and 
quadruple It In sixteen. This absolutely certain 
outcome makes speculation' less attractive; 

The financial tragedy of our age is that iaflq- 
tlori and high marginal taxes bn Income have - 
at least until very recently -tended to preclude 
this: conservative option. And wHen specu- 
lation Is compulsory, i8j95 for Gunther’s 
axioms ifeems 'prudent indeed, . 
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In 1532 Francisco Bizarre captured the Inca 
Atahualpa in Cajamarca, and brought Tawan- 
tinsuyu, the Empire of the Four Quarters, to 
an end. In three centuries the Inca had built a 
realm running the length of the Andes from 
northern Ecuador to central Chile, from the 
Pacific coast over the high sierras to the rain- 
forest of the Amazon basin; in fewer years the 
Spanish destroyed it. 

Tawantinsuyu was Jess a unitary state than a 
mosaic of cultural units of varying size and 
traditions, many only under Inca rule for a 
short time. That rule was pragmatic, with local 
rulers often confirmed in office under Inca 
suzerainty (like the Indian Empire under the 
Raj), but with a leavening of loyal mitmaq 
settlers planted from the region of Cuzco, the 
capital and hub of empire, to ensure that there 
was no backsliding. The Inca adapted the ex- 
isting “archipelago economy" of the Andean 
region, in wlilch each ethnic group had 
offshoots in a range of different environmental 
zones at varying altitudes, to ensure constant 
access to foodstuffs and other supplies and 
even out seasonal or periodic shortages in any 
one area. Inca administration was like a fine 
net thrown over the Andean landscape and its 
polities, pulling them together into a single 
coherent system. 

The practical basis of the system was a road 
network reaching from one end of the empire 
to the other, built along steep hillsides with 
retaining walls and drains, stepped on the 
slopes to assist the passage of llama caravans 
and the chaskl runners of the imperial messen- 
ger service, and studded at intervals with 
estab^hmems at hoi 
knefwooden bridges on stone abut- 
ments across the rushing streams of the high 
Andes, In structure and function it was not 
unlike the roads of Imperial Rome, although It 
carried no, mounted, or wheeled traffic. Ail 
roads led to Cuzco, and along them were pro- 
vincial administrative centres from Which the . 
hinterland was ruled and its ^tribute gathered ' 
in- Many, such as Cajamarca, Jauja add Tome- 
bamba (modern Cuenca), became prosperous 
dries of Spanish Peril, and their remains have 
vanished tinder colonial and recent construe- 
tiqn, Some, however, had aq ecdnoniic, func- 
tion only within foe InCa administrative gyp-' 
tern* and , fell into ; desuetude with Tawanrin 
.siiyu.-; • .y- ( 

Such!, was Hv&nuco Pampa, lying 3,800- 
metres up on a broad plateau above a tributary 
of foe Marafion; founded around 1471 6q ; a 
virgin site, it was occupied fbf little over half a 4 
century . The Spanish set up ! The Very Noble 
and Royal City of the, Knights of Ledn of 
Hudnuco In. its great plaza in 1539, but in 1541 . 
moved nearly 6,000 feet lower to the present 
city of Hudrtuco in the warmer crimes of the * 
Huallaga vplley. Hufinucp Pampa lies amid ex- 
ce)lent grazing {and for. llamas, and was good' 
potato country, but the present agricultural 
population is Sparse. Tho.twq factors that led to 
the establishment of the Inca city seem to have 
fre*" ® eed lo ^° ,lect tlibute M»d nile, the. 
fowlChupaychu.and Yaphh peoples, arid the 
tact that the mam road from, Cuzco to Quito, 
tiitghapaq Aem^ rpn right, through the site. 

.The road divided trio Wty diagonally, enter- 
ing atone Comoro! the central plaza and leav- 
ing at foe other. : T^ was laid out go that 

the foin' areas , arppnd the plazp were sub- 1 
divjdhd.tnto a total of tv^lye sectors, 4 layout ' 
.which foe authors of this book point out was In? 
i^prdWlfo foe elaborathsubdMaion ofCuzco 
:^^>nykptzeqUe alignments associated with ! 


that stood at its centre, and some of the build- 
ing complexes in formal array to the east and 
north are in the metropolitan tradition. But, 
like the false facades of a Wild West cow-town, 
behind the public areas lay more than a 
thousand circular houses in the local Chu- 
paychu tradition, set in irregular clusters. 
Their distribution suggests that the south and 
west quarters housed a high proportion of local 
people, while on the east lay a series of court- 
yards leading to an filite compound probably 
set aside for the Inca himself, should he pass 
by, or his representative. On the north side of 
the piaza was a coherent group of some fifty 
structures in barrack-like ranks, with a 
peripheral wall and a single guarded entry. The 



Kleobis and Bllon, circa 580 bc; they are reproduced 
from Jeffrey M. HurwifsThe Art and Culture of 
Early Greece, L100-480gc (367pp. Cornell m 
University Press. 154, 45.0801417678). 
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ym Vforeign'ccntte, built quickly according 
to a preconceived oWyallplan . . .a deliberate 
■Imperial* architecture'*; fri the Words of j the 

chronicler Guahian Poma, whose ancestors 
rtpie from the Chupaychu town of fchu, it was 
"ahother'CvzcoK 

• '.•$£» in pri^it and basic plan it may have been; 
foe fidely. dressed ' masonry of the buildings 
; ifrpuod ; tfre plaza, .the ushrtti reviewing-stand 


With better luck, Thebes could have become 
l the jewel in Greece's crown. Probably the most 

Important dty In foe couptry for a long spell In 

i foe Lite Bronze Age, and certainly such tinder 

i the Latin rule of the twelfth to fifteenth cehtur- 

. iea of; our era; . a Mycenaean citadel that was 
' perhaps six-and-a-half times the size of. Myce- 
nae itself; a city hallowed by perhaps the rich- 
; . est bpdy of. saga in? the history of Europe 
(Cadmos, Heracles, Oedipus, Antigone, 
rentheus); a city, tpo f uniquely equipped by its 
size and power to take thq place pf Athens and 
Sparta bfter their mutual blood-letting in the 
Peloponnesian War. But . the run of bad luck 
began with ap ill-starred politlcal'decision at 
foe; Hme of fop Persian Wars, continued with 
; , urifavdurabiecdmhibnt 

; In, nffo ^century Athenian literature, was typi- 
fied by the deaths in battle ofThebes 1 leaders : 
; j 5o0g bc, 1 and pursues, foe city’s progress . 

. totals <tay wlfo little respite. Racked bj earth- 1 
. fry tourists yrtib noW eri- 

\ apfed; by the building of foe National -Hitth- 
r afogofo ? r, itjhasalso bS i 

toyWne of ;unhappy experiences IfoVithe ' 
•, • to foepastbymuch 1 
; “licit Jbbbng, they have moreirejiehtiy been 
■ .foduped.to the piecemeal excavationofpbiiket- !: 
handkerchief-sized plots, m ' foe lilrietaehth- : 
V : .JSftory tpwn gives way tb mulfostorey blocks. 1 
The alamiing truth today, as theaiithoVre-' 
marld in Wsprefecei fr that “there is virtualiy 
, no fro^bility that future; archaeological work 
in Thebes will contribute to a more pfodse j 
<■ understanding; foe dty Js almost 'Completely 
covered by ppartmeqt buildings". For it has ! 
been another OfThebes’ misfortunes (this time 
. shared .with many histoHc European cities) 


remains of pottery vessels and (extile-proces- 
sing artefacts indicate that this compound was 
used for brewing, spinning and weaving, and. 
Craig Morris and Donald E. Thompson sug- 
gest that it was the home of the aklla , the vestal 
virgins of the Inca empire. Further out, on the 
fringe of the dty, is another barracks with no 
indications of female activities but many plate 
fragments from the serving of mass meals. It 
may have held a garrison. 

On the hillside to the south lay long rows of 
qollqa , storehouses of round or rectangular 
plan. The evidence of archaeology and ethno- 
history suggests that the circular structures 
were used to store maize, brought a seven days’ 
journey from the Huallaga valley far below and 
kept in large pottery jars; the rectangular 
rooms, about thirty feet long, were probably 
used to store potatoes. Many are equipped 
with ventilation ducts in the walls and under 
the floor, which together with thick thatched 
roofs moderated the extremes of temperature. 
The sophistication of this method of tempera- 
ture control has only been surpassed in our 
own century. 

Storage was part of what John Murra has 
called a “redistributive state economy”, vertical 
not only in its drculation of the products of dif- 
ferent altitudinal zones, but also in the sodal 
movement of produce: goods were brought in 
as tribute, and reassigned by imperial fiat as 
rewards to local lords, to sustain the central 
administration, or (presumably) to alleviate 
hardship where there were, local shortages in 
the short term. Organizational centres such as 
Hudnuco Pampa were the point of contact 
between imperial requirements and regional 
abilities to fulfil them, and served as arsen als , 
storing strategic dumps of food and weapons, 
as well as administrative thermostats ensuring 
that the local political economy operated with- 
in the desired limits. 

Inca economic and political systems were ' 
closely meshed, with a market economy play- 
ing a minor role and ritual forming a substan- 
tial and vital part of administration. The layout 


up 


that foe modern town has remained squarely 
located on top of.Its predecessors. 

The great achievement of The Topography 
ofThebes is to preserve almost everything that 
can be salvaged from this unhappy history. 
Sarantis Symeonogjou was, for a time in the 
1960s, charged with the responsibility for 
rescue-excavation In Thebes for the Greek 
Archaeological Service, but now teaches In the 
American Midwest, This proves to be the right 
combination of qualifications: he writes with 
foe ideal mixture of firsthand experience on 
the one hand, and discreet distance from re- 
cent activity on the other; it Is only by reading 
between his lines that one Infers that the stan- 
dards of excavation, publication and (above 
all) interpretation have not always matched 
those set by Antonios Keratnopoullos In his 
twenty-seven-year, reign over' Theban 
archaeology at the beginning of this century, ft 
speaks volumes, both for the state of the evi- 
^oence and for the diligence of the author, that 
foe gazetteer at foe end of this book lists no less 
than dearly half of them Within foe 

^ty^ffocKadmeiaof 'Thebes, apd many 
of foem mipuscple in size. It is from such frag- 
foents foatany picture of foe material develop- 
m ent of Thebai must be built up. . . 

thSS ^ elements comprise fob tekt of 

founded qq the ^evidence but whlcti.m'fhfe:'- 
^Verthelesi.seeqi tob ,:,; 
sp^a^C, : - ln,tfre first Mpett, foe Work w an' ' 

unqualified ;8uccesg: this wfobe 1 

to-whfch fifare^olte^ . 

* SnvKg . 

Mycenaean ' .Tithes by pSi n ot ■: ' 

traction, around 1200%, / 


of Huiinuco Pumpa, with the high wW., 
centre of a plaza nearly 1,800 f«tZ 
over MOO feet broad, was the crealS 
drop for this drama of empire, wh2 
ships of obligation were restated y 
inforced by feasting and the dtamw 
imperial gifts of cloth from the worto* 
flic aklla. ™ 

Hitherto, we hove tended to interwin 
functioning of provincial capitals L 
Hudnuco Pampa in terms of ideas dcri^h 
functional analyses of modern states. Aj| 
authors point out: “Wc have often ima 
them as state settlements filled with HE 
crats, provincial governors and the aim 
places where local decisions were made^ 
will of the rulers In Cuzco was caniedn 
strong military presence was thou^ttih 
been an essential element in backing cp| 
state's policies and insuring fulfilment di 
economic obligations that allowed tbeita 
operate." It is a virtue of the work thqfc 
carried out that this hard-edged picture 
begins to look a little fuzzier: if archite 
any guide, many of the 10,000-15^)00 
tants of Hudnuco Pampa were local 
and the imperial idea was substantial^ 
ified by regional traditions. Inca adnu 
tion has sometimes been regarded ss 
embedded”, as imposed on rather thn 
grated into the local socioeconomic sy 
While it is clear that Hudnuco Panp 
existed while there was an external and r 
nni imperial rationale for its presence, its 
tore and function as indicated by em 
(and by a useful local census of I5£, 
gives background information on the 
paychu polity of its tributaries) suggest! 
sensual attitude which allowed the nwq 
to begin the process of embedding itxfi 
the economic landscape. “Another i 
Perhaps not: but Hudnuco Pampa Isa 
ing indication of the flexibility and ptv- 
which allowed Tawantinsuyu to ftowisfc 
mightily until It met axi adversary evar* 
pragmatic and flexible than itself. • j , 
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[ in Nabokov’s Laughter in the Dark, a character 
; • complains about the type of writer in India who 
i “gushes about dancing girls, tiger hunts, fakirs, 
t betel-nuts, serpents: the Glamour of the mys- 
F terious East. But what does it amount to? 
Nothing." That was fifty years ago; the world 
has been televised since then and today’s aspir- 
ing travel writer should underline that “No- 
' thing". There is no contribution by Nabokov in 
• Eric Newby’s extraordinarily bountiful anthol- 
l ogy, A Book of Travellers’ Tales, but the point 
| is taken. The only listing of facts and figures 
' occurs in an acceptably cranky piece by John 
l Gunther about New York in the 1940s: “It has 
!v 22,00Q soda fountains, and 1 12 tons of soot fall 
per square mile every month, which is why 
■ your face is dirty." 

' Himself the author of some modern classics 
;• of travel writing, Newby has served up what he 
I calls “a feast”: several hundred extracts, some 
‘ only a few lines long, arranged continentally 
, 'and, within that scheme, chronologically, 
i Although he includes most of the predictable 

^ A sorry pass 

^ Thomas Hinde 

BERNARD LEVIN - 
% Hannibal's Footsteps 
f 174pp. Cape. £10.95. • 

.0224022733 


names - Kinglake, Byron, Leigh Fermor, 
Stark, Fleming, Theroux - the main interest 
and pleasure of this book derive from rarer, 
often weird, accounts, many of them culled 
from letters, diaries and autobiographies. The 
man who wrote this, for example, was born in 
North America in 1890: 

After we had pitched our camp, several of our war- 
riors went out to see if they could find some otter 
.... While they were out they came upon a cabin, 
and they saw six long-haired people with light skin, 
going in and out of his place. Our warriors sat down 
and tried to figure out what they were: they had 
never seen any people like this before. 

Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance stepped out of 
the Stone Age into the twentieth century over- 
night, which by itself makes him something of a 
curiosity, but he is also unusual in speaking 
from the side which is being “explored": both 
Newby's book and that of John Julius Norwich, 
A Taste for Travel, demonstrate how most of 
the authors of travel narratives come from, and 
speak for, expanding, civilizations; and how 
strange creatures with different coloured skins 
are usually part of the adventure of heroic 
explorers. ' 

One of Newby's strengths as an anthologist 
is to seem to sharpen the style of his chosen 
authors: Henry Miller (born one year after 
Long Lance) can be flatulent when given 300 
pages, but seems concise in three; here he tells 
an amusing story of upsetting a group of syba- 
rites in Hollywood by telling them he is newly 
released from San Quentin. Many other ex- 
pansive writers have been effectively pollarded 
by Newby, including Frank Talchell, the 
travelling vicar, who is permitted just a few 
handy hints on what to do when attacked by a 
man in the East: “hold your umbrella round 


the top of the ribs and meet his charge with a 
thrust in the belly or throat". 

Today’s traveller, in the East or anywhere 
else, is more likely to reason with his attacker 
in English, The most obvious disadvantage 
separating the modern literary explorer from 
his precursors is the shortage of places remain- 
ing to be explored . It is partly as a consequence 
of this (also of the influence of the novel) that 
the focus in contemporary travel writing has 
shifted, making the writer’s interior world as 
likely a subject for inspection as the ground he 
treads. Many writers included in Travellers’ 
Tales illustrate the tendency: Graham Greene 
(counting vullures on a rooftop ■ in Sierra 
Leone), Gavin Young (panicking during a 
Shanghai blackout), Bruce Chatwin and 
others, but none has exploited it so powerfully 
as Elias Cane til in The Voices of Marrakesh, 
Newby's most conspicuous omission. Canetti, 
more than anyone else, preserves the mixture 
of fear and wonder contained in Long Lance’s 
final words from beyond the frontier of civiliza- 
tion, which grips people when confronted by a 
dark (or light) stranger. 

Lord Norwich's compilation is a more famil- 
iar affair than Newby’s, both in that It is mainly 
confined to the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies and in containing a number of chunks of 
his own, and several by his mother. Lady Di- 
ana Cooper. Norwich has arranged nearly 400 
extracts by theme (“Motivations”, "Nature”, 
"Bad Moments" , etc) and presented them with 
a commentary. He lacks Newby’s range and 
also the laconicism which is evident in the 
headings and brief introductions to the extracts 
in Travellers’ Tales. Norwich’s commentary 
serves merely to stitch one piece to the next 
and is crammed with banalities and camp tri- 
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butes: “the acknowledged king of long dis- 
tance, Paul Theroux". A guide who permits 
himself, on page after page, to refer to “en- 
chanting” countries, “moving" adventures and 
“dazzling” descriptions is leaving too much out 
of account lo deserve to be employed. 

The acknowledged king of long distance 
quotes Nabokov on dancing girls and betel- 
nuts in his brief foreword to The Sunday Times 
Travel Book (a misleading title, since the con- 
tributors arc entrants to a competition), but 
unfortunately the advice is passed on too late 
to be of any help to the competitors, most of 
whom fall into precisely that trap. As they 
represent themselves here, these authors are 
tourists, not travellers. Not to be despised in 
itself (Theroux bemoans the lack of a piece 
which gets to the heart of the package-tour 
experience), the role of the tourist is, none the 
less, a weak position to write from. It produces 
travel-brochure platitudes (“Water, one of the 
four elements that have played a key role In 
forging the history of this ancient land"), 
guidebook tips (“Do not leave your car dirty 
too long [in Oman] as the police can fine you"), 
bland description and, in general, the overtone 
of a commentary on the holiday snaps. The 
closest anyone comes to writing out of an ex- 
perience which involved a moment’s self-con- 
frontation is Caroline Dilke, who spends an 
unsuccessful night with a man she fancies in 
what was once the house of Jean Rhys. 

If the travel book is to survive air travel, 
television, promotional wheezes, publishers' 
overkill and Sunday colour supplements, its 
main strength must lie in the personal, formal- 
ized narrative; the best journeys to share are 
those which explore self and history as well as 
society and geography. 


Paradise on the dole 


on the Kadmela of Thebes which deseivf 
title of “palace”. His figure 2.11 on page 
with its accompanying text on pp.frj 
though they contain conjetfurabfeetmpj 
sent in a nutshell the case against ooiN 
ary destructions, or even overlapping 
the Old and the New Palaces. The iBWSj 
critical importance for the development^ 
Mycenaean Linear B script, since 
of one kind or another are present ^ 
palaces. 

. In the third fleld. the book Is less su 
There are too many flights of the InjaV 
in which the reader is asked to partfcip*?' 
the cumulation of hypothesis on hypojjg 
reach conclusions that, for all their art?®* 
ness, border on the ethereal, ConsplciW 
amples are the attribution of foe TamflfS 
Oates ofThebes to a Middle Brohiip 'A$ 
fication-wall (pp 36-8) whosevery;edlW 
conjectural (pp 19-23)‘ and the claim M 
pf Dionysos as early as thcend 
millennium bc, which leans heavily^ 
parable case from :the island of. : Ke% 
which, )n turn , the author. Can cite Pws,*^ 
: abstract of a then unpublished -pajwfcja j 

Even (his last element^ 

add to the readability of a text 
exemplary, j n itsclaritytThat thebpoK? 
foeless not .easy to,u$e is- fofrre 'the> 

; pircUnlBtanceS than pf the apthW^j^ 
gent reader will have toapend 
| .fog the two reaps. foi. the 
could alsobesaid tha t foe;Wotkfra^5? 

‘ s l°* -in pfoductfoh: oSw$? e 
date^qrpubUcatfo^ 

■ *fod a reviriod eve*^ avyear fotef ’ 

$Yen him thp phan<^forejfeltip.l|^Q jf 
! foplaigument about fofruic bfrwfrftj* 
'.Old Palfice at fhebes'by teferrih^ w' 
Iakbvidis^s discovery of a ihass 
tiles ihtijdarby GJa fo ;a98^;MM^F s 
however, ; is another favourable 
: foe author’s Adoptive re^idfoiCef 
ductiort ofthe book, ‘and eSpey^ly'^^J 
three pistes, matches ' foe. 
standards and makes the 
than a yseful aid to vC'"! ; 




h: In a postscript to Hannibal’s Footsteps Bernard 
g Levin comes dean. He has not, bs the rest of 
the book implies, been striding, a lone adven- 
turer, from foe Mediterranean, up the Rhfine, 
re-then over the Alps, following the path pace 
|| taken by his hero, Hannibal, with thirty-seven 
P elephants, but has been accompanied all the 
ptinie by a six-man television crew. One of them 
Khas motored the route to prepare .the , way. 

Hannibal’s Footsteps, in short, is part of an 
K entertainment package, of which film and writ- 
H' ten account, with its numerous glossy 1 (but 
g strangely blue) photographs, are integral 
II paths. This we should have guessed all along, 
p.levin claims, and willingly suspended dls- 
K bollef, as we often do for television features. 
K-But foe truth is, we cannot do this when the 
|| filming must have altered foe whole nature of 
Sip what is being shot. 

Since only about a third of the book is cod- 

• ^red with the evente of 217 bc, it - must be 
judged overall like any , other !frayel bookl'by V 

* the author’s ability to make. his experiences 
jYmd and then to react interestingly to them- 

g About his qualifications for this task Levin is . 
.disarmingly frank. He knows littje french, is ; 
no geologist, and is h hopeless naturalist i He is 
terrified of insects and, fo judge by the;daily 
distances he considers remarkhbie (tWenty- 
tntee ki(ometreS) is no great walker: After the 1 : 
duly serious climb of the. expedition and the . 
ringlc nlght ho spent outside a jiotel he rewards 
.Wmsejfvrifo a drive to foe next town. And; his ,. 
appetitefor real, an opposed fo staged,'adven- . 
fdfoi is limited. When his hotel bookjpg failR 
andtherpis adanger that he inay be jeft in foe. 

he , phones foe head of the Syndicat 
d Initiative, to ask to be rescued. Miich'qf this 
,«xild be entertainldg if Levin were more will*' 
to see himself as a figure of fan, ■ \ 

. Ho is most’ sympathetic When most dis- 
approving. He hdtes ddgs, especially Alsatians 
^ v/aUcer would n’ot; agrde?) and lameflte 
tee ^recldng of Provence by tourism* : It is a 
“teppolntment when he ajso berates' .one 


worryingsince they are largely for haute cuisine 
meals and fine wines. 

If these parts of his book are unsatisfactory , 
those which concern Hannibal aTe more so. 
There is no serious discussion ofthe route Han- 
nibal took, or indeed of our sources of inforina- 
tion on foe subject. Though Livy wrote some 
130 years after Polybius (who himself wrote 
sixty to seventy years after the event). Levin 
quotes them, often without naming them, os if 
they were of equal value. It is precisely here 
that a narrative account could supply the sort 
of information that a television programme 
inevitably lacks. The First Battle of foe. Alps, 
near the Col de Grimone, he describes vividly, 
saying that he only knows of one other battle-; 
field (Marathon) so intelligible (as a Hannibal 
enthusiast it is surprising that he does not 
know the equally intelligible battlefield at 


Lake Traslmene). ^ 

1 The climax of His book Is a climb oyer a 
minor pass in the Massifs du Gapengais, some 
fifty kilpmeires short of the true summit Of the 
Alps. If Levin knows of any evidence that Han- 
nibal used fois pass he fails to mention it. Poly- 
bius writes bn the contrary of the occupation of 
a .town, and Livy of several days', mifreta 
through flat coun try'. For his Crossing -perhaps 
to carry foe crew’s 1 filhiing equipment, though f . 
fear hteotomake^.ttyplctvu^r- 
dohkdy, complete with; foal, donkey handler 
and guide. What follows is more regrettable. 
He walks tamely into Italy, by & small motor 
road at le pain ae Sucre, testing neither Of Sir- 
'Gavin de Beer’s preferred passes, the Col dc la 
.TnWersette just tp the nbrfo Snd thb Cql de 
. Mary to the south fond incidefitajly mentionfog 
: a mere two of the other half-dozen pdssifrjli?; 
. ties); Nor is there flii'y hieritiori of foe Secfand 
Rattle of the.; Alps Which ;66cjifrtd at;,foo 
approaches to Hannibal’s ^pBsg. ;And 

; tfVinStapspreri^yatthesUtntriithedpesnot 


■ thti ; crossing pbcurredf. splitting : or facycs 
, with firi and ' vjinegar, arid - the'; disastrous 
slithering of mpay Ca^fraginfonS info, the gqr^ 


Alan Sykes 

SIMON WINCHESTER 
Outposts 

317pp. Hodder and Stoughtotl . £12.95. 
0340337729 : 

Like the dinosaur, which it often resembled in 
size and lack of co-ordination, the British 
empire is widely regarded as extinct. Just occa- 
sionally foreign aggression Or a royal tour acts 
as a reminder, that some, distant Island., long 
forgotten and Soon forgotten again, is still 
ruled from Britain, In foe mid-1980s the 1 , 
empire. contains, hearty 5Vi million 'people, 
(although over 5 million of these live in Hong 
Kong), and is still One on Which the sun never . 
sets; For fores years Simon Vyfocheater 
attempted to vjsit all of the' last rereading .in- 
habited possessions. Outposts is the result.. ' 
Part travel ,'part politics, it Is a .fesdnating 
but infuriating boot with serious structural 
faults, It is fairly obviously wptteii in sections ■ 
mid' hastily . put. together , and the repetitiphs 
jar. i Fbr ‘one . passage., early ; on, ^Vinchester ■ 
appears to have written two Versions and , in- 
cluded froth by mistake,; They ato inronslsteiit . 

tires are given for the population of the Sa]o- . 
mon Atpll before it was finally depopulated to 
■cresite a“sierile area" foe th^ American .^facil-, 

: ity** on^Hlego , Gardtf. Such, carelesspera on 
minbr matters casts a shadow Over Winche^ ; 

• ter’s more important o^ryatipris. pncc oway ; 
: from tapping waves - and . flapping sails* the 
book improves. fefoarkably.VWith Winchester 
It. Is' better to arrive than to : |rnyel. The ieal 
substance of this exerdse ln itinerant political 
jouraaUam is In foe exotic locailOus, colourful . 
history and dubious politics ot top outposts 
themselves.. '• ' • f'.v'.-'*': - .r •' ■ 

' . : Hbw foSn. as.Clebrge Vtstofooured tQ have . 

.wired on, ; hls- death-bcd 1 :i Ja thd "umpire:?, 
■ ■ ‘‘Lamentabie?', . according fo Winchester, 
urteappy collectlon of peoples and plMfosi'/ 




. Mr Levin’s. Alpine route in search ornanm-. 

bal’s pass. Those who Ihlnk } hfo bard On him. 
may diagnose professional jealotriy f I niW; 
theleri believe that arfochalr, Hapclba^tywil. 
j.fre eqnally dlsappodmed; fry# .sfrperflciaj 

'2 ^ 


dudes ail frut the inhabitants of Gibrh tgr and : 
'foe.; FalkJajrd .Ialaptis'; from;..; full 'British 
.citizenship; ip the. outposls it ;ijs a sad.’taje of 


ing roofs and peeling paint, of devotedly loyal 
islanders clinging to their British way of life,' 
stunned by their rejection. The neglect is real 
enough, and amply documented; so, too, in 
several cases Is the poverty. 

Biit foe picture, is exaggerated. Winchester 
admits three exceptions: Hong Kong, Tristan 
da Cunha where the inhabitants have sampled 
and rejected the outside world, and the Falk- ‘ 
land Islands, transformed by war. The list b 
revealing in its omissions. Ascension Island 
bustles and bristles as a military base; Bermu- 
da, condemned as early as 1922 as “more than ; 
half, Anierican plready”, thrives on tourism;, 
the' Cayman Islands have become a wealthy 
tax-hiyeti.' These Islands dp not want for 
money or even attehliop of a kiruL When fears: 
were expressed aboutjhe Cayman Islands’ sta- 
bility* and the money became nervous, a royal, ; 
visit was quickly improvised as a token of BH-‘ 
tpifi ‘s' continuing concern.. But .foe concern is 
limited fo symbolic actions. Winchester sees no 
corresponding anxiety, about foe growing repu- 
tation of the Caymans , as a home, for' hot 
moneys or the exploitation of the remaining 
West Indijap outposts as staging-posts for the 
international drUgs trade. The,^rrest Of. foe 
ChiefMini?terof the Turks ahd Cdicos Islands, 
by Americari narcotics agents ls fa^gn of th^;' 
anarchy into which islands, for which Britain js 
still nomi nally responsible appear to he sliding. 

Winchester, however, also views with dis- 
taste foe perfectly legitimate industry of four- 
bm. He isan unabashed romantic in pursuit of : 
nostalgia; a victim ofthe subtle seductions of 
decay. His favourite outpost is St Helena, still 
pickled in Isolatibn, still preserving Its anti- , 
quated British traditions, yet sunk In poverty, 

1 "pafodiBe on the dofo", the principal, sufferer .. 
of the l , 'unc6ring accountsrmen| and faraway 
, time-servers” bf. Wltitehali .• The Irony, is . that , . 
thech&rms ofthe island foat' he admires only 
; supvive becaiise of the neglect he condemnS. lt 
is a classjc'dilemtaa. The price of preservation 
; appears to' be the poverty of the Inhabitants. 

Evert seti it is, strange that the etrtjplre which ' 

: built the railways of.nohhern India and b even , ; 
- now rebuilding -the airfield at Fori Stanley can- 
nOt create a second flat area in St Helena for mi ' 
niifietrf which, in Winchester’s opinion, “might , : 

: solve 1 ih o Island’s problem's Qvern.l&bt* 'The. ,, 

■ first, tind only, flat area Is*, off rotiffie, foe crick- 1 
f et; pitch. A St Helepa ^orchard records pile 
over-enthusiast ic cricketer who fell over a cliff 
as“retjred, dead”: Onthe evidence here, It is a 
: fittfop 'epitaph for foe empire itself. 
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IThe unmated soul 


Thomas M, Disch 

STANISLAW LEM 

Microworlds: Writings on science fiction and 
fantasy , 

Translated from the German, Polish and 
Hungarian by various hands 
285pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95. 
0436244071 
DAVID PRINGLE 

Science Fiction: The 100 best novels 
224pp. Xanadu. £9.95 (paperback, £3.95). 
09477 61 II X 

It is Stanislaw Lem’s deeply-felt and closejy- 
argued contention that the field of science 
fiction has produced only four authors worthy 
of that genre’s rich potential: Verne, Wells, 
Stapleton and himself. The proliferation of 
work by other writers in the genre, especially 
by Americans, has actually been a morbid con- 
dition, characterized by “retrogression, de- 
generation, or at the very least developmental 
stagnation, typical of populations isolated 
from the outside world and vitiated by inbreed- 
ing” , such as obtains in ghettoes. American SF 
Is the “domain of herd creativity”, and it “re- 
pelfsj the more exigent authors and readers, so 
that the loss of individuality in science fiction is 
at once a cause and an effect of ghetto seclu- 
sion". Lem charitably makes an exception for 
Philip K. Dick, on the basis of reading only 
seven of his novels, from which he is neverthe- 
less able to extract a "main sequence" compris- 
ing “ The Three Stigmata of Palmer Eldritch , 
Ubik, Now Wait for Last Year, and perhaps 
also Galactic Pot-Healer". 

As that "sequence” will evidence to any 
reader well acquainted with Dick’s major 
novels, (he fatuity and self-serving nature of 
Lem’s pronouncements on the field of SF are 
matched only by the slenderness of the reading 
on which they are based. Most of the essays in 
Microworlds date from tep to fiftepn years ago, . 

of SF was 
Ihtriduffimby fta® 
Rottensteiner, who is also Lem’s agent in the 
West and the editor of this book) on French 
translations chosen by Rottensteiner, a filter- 
tog process that systematically excluded, most 
of the .titles that were, even within that time- 
frame; canonical. jBxcflpt f pt his random saw 
pi ingqf Dick’s novels.mast of the titles hpcitesr 
are. by those writers of the 1940s had 50s 


that has led to the crowning achievement of his 
own work can be ascribed to mere chance or 
‘ whether Destiny didn’t somehow enter into it. 

He marvels at his own IQ: “mine was over 180, 
and I was said to have been ... the most 
intelligent child in southern Poland”. He re- 
invented the differential gear and “drew many 
funny things in my thick copybooks, including 
a bicycle on which one rode moving up and 
down as on a horse”. He proves by deductive 
logic the radical novelty of his most recent 
work, and as an afterthought remarks on those 
books that exhibit not his philosophic achieve- 
ments but his cavortings “in the provinces of 
the humorous -of satire, irony, and wit- with a 
touch of Swift and of dry, mischievous Voltair- 
ean misanthropy. As is well known, the great 
humorists were people who had been driven to 
despair and anger by the conduct of mankind. 
In this respect, I am one of those people.” In 
the creation of the figure of Stanislaw Lem, if 
in nothing else, one must grant that he’s one of 
the great humorists, but in the other essays that 
follow his little autobiography he comes across 
more vividly as a great pedant driven to despair 
and anger by the failure of other writers to 
follow his own example in adulating Stanislaw 
Lem. 

Concerning science fiction in its non-Lemish 
aspects, a much better guide is available in 
Science Fiction: the 100 best novels. These are 
by the author's admission a personal selection, 
but David Pringle knows the territory well 
(since 1980 he has been the editor of Founda- 
tion, generally regarded as the best critical 
journal surveying the field) and his selection is 
judicious, respecting the monstressaerds of the 
genre without weighting his list with their dino- 
saur eggs. Omitted are such standard texts as 
Asimov’s Foundation Trilogy (“[itl has always 
seemed to be overrated”, Pringle explains) and 
Heinleto’s Stranger in a Strange Land , and 
popular favourites like Anne McCaferry and 
Marion Zimmer Bradley are dismissed as pur- 
veyors of “planetary romance” for which 
Pringle has.no use. In short; Pringle’s concern 
is to single out those books and authors (the 
100 titles are by seventy-three authors) likeliest 
to .appeal to the literate reader who wants 
something better than junk food when his im- 
agination is dining out in the genre. 

A 0 a aUbALUi,* _ £ I 1L • i . 


T.J. Binyon . 

GEORGE HARDINGE (Editor) 

Winter’s Crimes 17 
221pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

0333391500 

This annua! anthology of short stories has al- 
ways been something to look forwnrd to 
around Christmas, and the latest edition is as 
choice a hamper as one could wish for. Jnmes 
McClure's powerful, brooding story of hospital 
life, “The Last Place on Earth” , is outstanding; 
but in addition we have Ellis Peters telling us 
how Caedfel came to enter his Benedictine 
monastery at Shrewsbury, Julian Symons's ele- 
gant and witty variation on the theme of the 
undetectable poison, and a couple of neat pair- 
ings: Peter Lovesey and Miles Tripp on two 
different types of Lothario, and Jon Breen and 
Ted Willis on DIY capital punishment. And six 
more with not a weak link among them. 


TONY HILLERMAN 
The Ghostway 
184pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0575037245 

Another of Tony Hillerman's ethnographicaJly 
exact detective stories set in an Indian reserva- 
tion of the American west. Here Jim Chee, of 
the Navajo Tribal Police, is alerted to the poss- 
ibility of something odd going on when he 
finds a corpse that has been buried with its hair 
unwashed. The Ghostway is more wide-rang- 
ing than the earlier books - Chee gets as far as 
Los Angeles in search of a Navajo girl who has 
vanished - and the introduction of some ele- 
ments from more ordinary crime novels is 
perhaps a mistake, but it’s still a solid, well- 
written, interesting and original piece of work. 


JOHN BUXTbN HILTON 
Passion to the Peak 
183pp. Collins. £7.50. 

000231987X 

Musical version of Oberammergau Passion 


Sterlings and Brownings, plus so-. ^ 

antique guns from Eastern Europe,^ ; flrtrdon 

ed and Ins young daughtertakeniS - vim 

is a solid, professionally weH-M? SUSAN DICK (Editor) 
narration is pcrhnps a little tired Ju The Complete Shorter Fiction of Virginia 
gests that the author either ihookiS ■ Woolf J „ 

der somewhere else, or use a differed 313pp- Chatto and Wmdus/Hogarth Press. 


ter as the centre of his plot. 


£12.95. 

0701206438 


ANTHONY HYDE ^ one can write at length about the soul. Its 

The Red Fox ■ * Mper j ence , if It comes at all, verges on the 

279pp. Homish Hamilton. £8,95. Inexpressible. The mystics refer helplessly to 

024 1 1 15906 ■ visions, eternity, light; Kurtz mutters “the hor- 

7T ; — — J ror , the horror". Virginia Woolf used forms of 

Hero-narrator Robert Thorne is askedbftl shorter fiction to brave this problem of ex- 
Bnghtmnn, a former girl-friend, fo D ression. The main interest of her shorter fic- 
what hns happened to her father, Cirf; tion collected for the first time in one volume 
businessman Harry Brightman, fln d including several superb pieces not pub- 

denly disappeared. The search leadiTto ' - lished before, is to fix the moment of the soul's 
back into the past history of the Cmj awakening and the moment of its loss. She 
Communist party, forces him to coofai ; exploits the very shortness of the form to give 
reasons For his own father’s suicide, rii ‘the reader an intense exhilaration that is, in- 
volves him with a bloody and violent Lvitably, ephemeral, shut off by society voices 
who is ready to kill and torture in eft as in a series of vignettes of Mrs Dalloway's 
secure the hidden secret before Tfionxi party or at a concert hall where a clamour of 
Carefully and sensitively written novel & -banal voices (“The second violin was late”; 
original and interesting theme, based oil “She’s bought a house at Malmesbury") de- 
tailed research into relations betmai ^rupt the imaginative tumult brought on in one 
Soviet Union and the West in the 1930ti '’member of the audience by a Mozart quartet, 
sian scenes less convincing than the Oft X ‘The String Quartet", written in 1921, was 
Dnes, and the final twist of the intrigue^ admired by T. S. Eliot and, in a way, Virginia 

one turn too many, but all In all in Inpa J Woolfs short fiction offers a secular parallel to 
spy thriller. £ Eliot's poetry of the inner life. But her beatific 

IL. moment is less wretchedly evanescent. For the 


Hero-narrator Robert Thorne is adejw 
Bright mnn, a former girl-friend, | 0 £j 
whnt hns happened to her father Cto 
businessman Harry Brightman, wboteg 
denly disappeared. The search leadiTW 
back into the past history of the Cto 


volves him with a bloody and violent 
who is ready to kill and torture in oftj 
secure the hidden secret before Thom* 
Carefully and sensitively written novel tu 
original and interesting theme, based m 
tailed research into relations betmai 
Soviet Union and the West in the 19301k 
sian scenes less convincing than the Dai 
ones, and the final twist of theintriguepft 
one turn too many, but all In all aainwa 
spy thriller. 


woman “In the Orchard" (published by Eliot in 
the Criterion in 1923) and for Stuart Elton in 
“Happiness” (published now for the first 
time), the moment is sustained over two or 
three pages, capable even - given the expan- 
siveness and logic of prose- of some definition: 

In happiness there is always this terrific exaltation; 
nor rapture; nor praise, fame or health (he could not 
walk two miles without feeling done up) ; It is a mystic 
state . . . which, for all he was atheistical, . . . had, 
he suspected, some affinity with the ecstasy that 
turned men priests. . . 

Virginia Woolfs stories, like her novels, 
assure us that such moments are buried in quite 
ordinary days, any Monday or Tuesday. They 
are there to be discovered by a housewife as 
her husband, called Hubert, carves the mutton 
for Sunday lunch or by a middle-aged bachelor 
recalling the incommunicable joy of his quiet 
afternoon at Kew. The soul “is by nature un- 
mated’', concludes Mrs Latham, just before it 
flies off at the sound of a cry. Others at the 
party lose their souls more devostatingly: 
Mabel Waring who is ousted by fashion and 
flees back to suburban “reality”, and the girl, 

' Lily Everit, whose authentic childhood being 
vanishes as she accepts "the world’"s version of 
womanhood that will disregard her essay on 
Swift and make her excessively vulnerable. She 
will be an object of courtship and, in the end, 
subject to a biological lot. 

Susan Dick’s introduction takes another 
valid line, emphasizing Virginia Woolfs tradi- 
tional role as high priestess of Modernism. This 


gives pre-eminence to tbose stories which 
herald Innovation in narrative method, "A 
Mark on the Wall” and “Kew Gardens". They 
are not really stories at all but statements of • 
fictional theory: “An Unwritten Novel" fore- 
casts the semi-comic drama of a writer in pur- 
suit of a subject in Woolfs first experimental 
novel, Jacob’s Room. The academic bias of 
this collection, with its elaborate notes about 
alternative readings, will boost the usual view 
of the rarefied experimenter. Yet, like the best 
current writers of short fiction -I’m thin king of 
Jane Gardam and Alice Munro - Woolfs out- 
standing stories (‘Together and Apart", “Lap- 
pin and Lapinova” and “The Legacy”) were 
written for the common reader. The last two 
were for magazines, and they are more read- 
able, more eventful. Theory, though it is there 
to he explored, is not obtrusive. Wc - are 
directed at the most obvious level to the sur- 
prises of character and often, as in Gardam and 
Munro, to a character who has not had much 
attention from male writers: the profoundly 
intelligent woman. 

Virginia Woolf herself comes on stage as a 
character in Jane Gardam’s most recent novel, 
Crusoe's Daughter , when the heroine is 
washed up, temporarily, at a Bloomsbury- type 
house-party. There, Virginia Woolf appears In 
her usual guise as invalid lady, fragile and 
petted and, therefore, it seems, at odds with 
the sturdy Northern character of Crusoe's 
"daughter” who is a survivor. Yet Woolf, as 
she exists outside the fictions she created and 


those that are created about her, is as much the 
heir of Defoe as Gardam. Both isolate women, 
as scientists might isolate a specimen, as Defoe 
isolates Crusoe, so as to examine their intrinsic 
natures in terms of inescapable need and possi- 
ble adaptations. 

If we think of Crusoe’s daughter washed 
ashore on a remote coast of north-east Eng- 
land, or of Anita Brookner's renegade bride 
(who is said to look like Virginia Woolf) 
washed up at the almost empty Hotel du Lac, 
or the isolated Victorian diarist buried on the 
Welsh border in Gillian Avery’s Onlookers, we 
see now flourishing an interest in the unknown 
aspect of women which Virginia Woolf opened 
up in the early years of this century with her 
remarkable earliest stories, showing at once a 
novelty of mind more subversive than surface 
experiment, and now made widely available 
for the first time: 'Thyllis and Rosamond” 
(1906), "The Journal of Mistress Joan Martyn" 
(1906) and “Memoirs of a Novelist” (1909). 

Eliot said that the great writer must not only 
distinguish more clearly than others, but “per- 
ceive vibrations beyond the range of ordinary 
men” . Virginia Wool f achieves this In her shor- 
ter fiction, exploring not only the blissful “mo- 
ments of being” but also, at the other end of the 
scale, degradation and despair in her last 
sketches, “The Watering Place” and "The 
Symbol”. These, too, are among the newly 
published works in a meticulous, carefully 
dated, chronological edition that will be stan- 
dard for years to come. 


MAX BYRD 

Finders Weepers 

208pp. Allison and Busby. £8.95. 

0850315964 


Taming and rehabilitating 


Peter Kemp 
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that I wUl be making room for pn my shelf bf . P^hably the best John Buxton Hilton for some 
^“dy-tq-read good intentions.' As an indica- frtoe. 

tion of Pringle’s (and my own) taste, here are 

some of the titles from just the last twelve years GERALD hamm™™ ~ 

that receive hi, highest encomia: BaUard's. 


Californian private eye Mike Haller 

Max Byrd’s two previous novels - is ^JOHNBATCHELOR 

legacy hunter to find Muriel Contreto,i® ft , G ' ... _ , . . _ ri Q 

Francisco hooker who's been left ^|M^ 6 PP Cambndge University Press. £19.50 

dred grand by an unknown beneftoM ^. ; SjP!5“f 7 £6,50 '' l - 

dard West Coast detective mateHd. iw^Sp 1 ^^ 4 
from run-of-the-inillness by a fresh 
voice and Haller’s engagiag 

Ay : 014 008 198 4 

harry KEMELMAN fc j Christina Alberta’s Father 

Someday the Rabbi Will Leave . ■ 410pp. Hogarth. £3.95. 

264pp. Hutchinson. £8.95.. .. : i070l205792 

0091603005 . ^;MrBrltltogSee«ltThrough 


After seven books cataloguing thearii&J 
Rabbi David Small on the seven dajsdi 
week, Harry Kemelman rested 
labours for seven years. But he’s now ted* 
an ingenious - if misspelt - variant, on 
tier titles, and nothing nt afl has chaiig^.S* 
is still the rabbi at Barnard's pwlr 
Talmudically qidlng the. local polite cW* 
find complication J» appartntly sin)f^5 
Here, a hit-and-run death tied up 
barrel politics. Expert; J 

perhaps lacking the freshness bf tte P 
novels. ■; ’> 


433pp. Hogarth. £3.95; 
; -07012 05911 ' 


f i • %1 

? Comparisons are odorous for John Batchelor: 
(he sniffs them oiit everywhere. Though short, 
^hla /f. G. Wells goes to some lengths to track 


are, he feels, “Arnoldian”; and he detects 
“ Arnoldian scom and reforming zeal" to The 
World of William Clissold. Quite how much 
zeal Arnold had for reform is a moot point, but 
it's certain that Wells would have been aghast 
to think he might be classed as similar to some-: 
one who was not only an arch-devotee of 
ancient universities and classical education, 
but also an adversary of Thomas Huxley - 
Wells's great mentor. 

Described by its author as “a work of 
advocacy”, H. G. Wells tends to adopt a 
curiously defensive tone (“those of us who en- 
joy his work need not feel ashamed”). Pleading 
his case with much calling in of witnesses, 
Batchelor can seem loath to hazard even the 
Safest statement without a backer - as when, 
advancing the not very controversial notion 
that the handling of the characters in Ann 
Veronica is evidence of Wells’s narrative 
power, he feels a need to usher in W. W. 
Robson to give "testimony to Wells’s com- 
mand of the ’ancient art of- the story-teller”'. 


/down parallels and precursors, sources and What’s strangest about this procedure is that, 

‘•“literary precedents”. It’s a rare book that slips 1 Batchelor’s own views on the books , are . 

* P^t Batchelor without having some analogue markedly superior to thorn of the witnessea be 


Hans and AnriekeS‘s 
X-akeland ^ ; - 


k* -v- 






’Weetjento? Weeijeniet?’ ; '[■ , i ; . • . 
Say the paws ofthe dogs ajl day bn the floor! 
The(r frilly, furry pantatottes prance 
: I Tp staccat0 tap dance cleats < 

' ■ ■ ; r Weetje niet?, Weilfe niet?‘) : 

; / Acrpss thb hardwpod floorboards. : 

■'i '! ■' ■! ‘ • , 

lq ibe tired evenings the ! terriers lie 

, By the foot oHhe flboriiamp ! 

. : Like a pair of little brindled bolsters! : 

. Tossed down from the comers of the sofa. 

. ' SARAH LAWSON ! 

• ' i ' " . ' ' ’ I 

Weetje ntev. Don’t you know : 


k. : W ■ ■ ‘ivuc, ur even only one, ■ 

sti,l “ pire t° condition of Ballard AUTflOR AlTTROP ■./' .!■.;!■ 

and Aidiss, who get four each, and Philip Dick 1WUK ^ • - , , 

Competition No 258 ' ■ ' ' ■ I . , 

■’ i!!tf SSS Sf Sjj- No 2S4 

ltiekd^S ; V : ! 1 Wfrect set '.of pnswiirs opened S thit date' 5? 1 !S W ponder 011 parMtideWr. > 

/.• -•■pMton . These word. which.I shaft write! ' 

' ■ . : ; 1| wul be Seen. Jikcwbe, that this . sketch ho- J to time brought forth tq Bghl., - 

„L i9 » : , ' Ifriato propriety, of a kind always' «ca<2^ i A^denwn ofgood account; ' . 

::: > : ■ 


markedly superior to those of the witnesses he 

I or other pinned on to it. Eveti Wells’s passing so puncttiiously assembled In labelling his 
remark in The Bulpington ofBlup that a minor work “a readable introduction to Wells ; his , 

tbaracter is reviewing Conrad and Ford’s The ■ publishers do it an injustice. What Is offered is • 
Inheritors provokes the news that "The Inheri- at once more stimulating and more soplustt- 
tors has an obvious debt to Grant Alien’s The cated than this would suggest. Drawng deftiy 
■ 'British Barbarian?’. Nor is It only antecedents p on Wells’s Experiment in Autobiography 
i that Batchelor hauls in. Explaining that The : the Mackenzies'; biography, Batchelor .pro-. . 

•Wv of the Worlds “Neatly extends the to-, ' /So : H 

t.vasipn novel’s imaginativerange”, some-,', relates It ini^fcrtteglyVb th6 


and more respectably liberal than they really 
ore. 

Commendably, the book devotes two of Its 
five chapters to surveying Wells’s later and 
generally neglected work. Books sometimes 
by-passed such as The New Machiavelli - now 
made available by Penguin once again - are 
scrupulously scrutinized. And while recogniz- 
ing that the early ^novels possess most verve and 
distihetibn, Batchelor strives to make out a 
case for some of the post-1910 fiction - espe- 
cially The Croquet Player and The Bulpington 
ofBlup (here described with some generosity 
as “a major novel" so complex “it resists sum- 
mary"). Christopher Priest, in his introduc- 
tions to a couple of Wells re-issues from the 
Hogarth Press, struggles to do his best by two 
even more unlikely candidates for critical ; re- 
habilitation: Mr Britling Sees it Through and 
Christina Albertis Father. ; • ' * ; 

The first of these has Its sporadic strengths; 
It’s of some autobiographical interest, provid- 
ing not just a crowded picture of Wells’s home 1 
. life at Eastpn Glebe in Essex; but no-less than 
two authorial self-portraits - neither erring on , 
the side of modesty (“the fountains of Mr-Brit- 
jing’s active and encyclopaedic jnirid played 
steadily. Wells complacently notes of one of 
his alter egbs). Add it has curiosity value as a 


in almost all his post-Ed wardian fiction, 
though, longueurs soon stretch the reader’s 
patience past breaking-point, woolly gener- 
alizations stifle the sparks of life. 

. This is even more the case with Christina 
Alberta's Father. Starling as what seems A wel- 
come return to the perky petit bourgeois com- 
edy of Kipps and Mr Polly, it rapidly coarsens 
into facetious didacticism, becoming - as 
Batchelor observes - "exhaustingly jocular” 
The story has tome noteworthiness as' a speci- 
men of the way Wells’s imagination. becathe 
haunted by Doppelgfinger* and psychic quirks 
during the 1920s. But - with preaching and 
posturing increasingly elbowing their way 
through the prankishness - it ultimately seems 
not so much about a man suffering from delu- 
; sioris of grandeur as written by one who was, 

. It’s a pity that the Hogarth Press, with their 
admirable policy of venturing off the -beaten 1 
..track in search of worthwhile reprints ,/should 
.. have chosen for exhutoatioii two Works that 
never bad much vitality- especially as there’s a 
1 first-rate work qf Wells's still awaiting disinter- 
ment. Perhaps, because of its unajluring title; 
Mr Blelts worthy oh Rampale Island - first pub- 
lished in 1928, and written with more imagina- 
tive flair, wi tty zest and bitlog intelligence than 
• pny other of Wells’s later novels - has long 


*5 . puWiuiera no - ’ ^^-pf thevtoy W«bbri^ been out of circulation. A publisher who resur- 

>n- at once, more stimulating an ^ P to Ghristian belief duririg the FiTst Wprld War' rected this Scathing tittle masterpiece would 

s ■ g s 

JjJj • uSrlac a rricnillifnmarv of & COmDlicfitetftifc Wi(j : l .■I.- 1 " • - - I ■r 


«?CS mwnom reread only Id books, whoi^-iiur' 0?' cru ? 1 "Iwel In Such j . 

as tread the .. .letters regard ins t hbnl such dregjny WMthte 

TJmust fancy ibeOr, ^ bega^e of breath -too :M 

' J** stir the tiniest fealherj 


ers g trf^maten^rsottat , 

I thegenre as The Riddle of the Sands; When Wells’s.vast and varied \ { F[hCi 

feWWtai Cam and'7»« Stioopl-W of nM«Sh whiflo. An?» he can be i gopd - r 

Lwerewritten after Wells’s work; , *• deta«» showing ^ ^ ' ’ ‘ 

| ^toughout ihe book constant cross-refer-’ 1 1 tocoMWfi»e«« 

pence brings Wells up againsf Henry !JameS. , edutated lat a private r: y 

| B^des a generous amount of attention being to? merely j ‘ 

|given to the .literary quarreibetween the two;- .retei hs an almost outlamlishly workldg-class , A * S0 *W e ; .i r 

|r authors, rather tenuous parallels keep getting-, accent. 

rJfWh' ’out: Love ahd Mr ^LrtSrf^ strik^;,: Batehelor s critical -v;'. 
rBatchelbras “Jamesian” - soda thecaricatUres ly packedandper^ptiV- g QWen Aldridge 

|? peopling the late novel, Brynhlld. If The Wiffi ' ' nmjpr weajn whiA hb , . . -Paul K. Alton , 


q Ibeory~and ‘Trrterpretation 


«*Mo,whomwoMdonIyla P bSfa »Ah, cruel TltrMl to such M'Wur,. :■ iulfcPMpling the late novel, Brynhlld. U TluWlff - . Paul K. Alkon , 

“ -i«-*S3S3Slfe22^ J*~* toohiy «Mth«, JfSr ticac. Harman W wrttten with mV- ; • »'*. !»»t«». - 'Mlchsclfital ' : V. 


New Articles: and Review, Essays by 
• f Douglas A i kins ' 

; ' paUifi Backacheidfi; 

. -jjetry C Beasley , . X . 

-V Sleplien BchiendL i , 

■ Hiram Caiioji- 

UjfnnordDavIs 

. : juiia Ep»ton. ■ - . . ' : 

.. WiltlarnEpjicIn . 

. Laurie A.. Fjnke'-. ' 


World, scribbled . Old 

navi iwSfSSi?. WfltoS,; Ur put of prison - 


Yet -what con one poor ;Volbe artoH - .-) | 

. Against thrpe Ipngyes; togettor^ rvvF ,jl 
Lewis Carroll, dedicatnrv vertiB tfl 


thrdugh°it ft} tu * s b SSSSiSd^^^ | ^PP?re-yrritten in the mahn^r of TheWingS of I pf 

3 The following Talcwas round '■? And every cfalld.WhO Bststoyrhy^t *? I'JJ? Matthew. Arnold. George PqU-., :• ■ 

toe late.Diedrich Ktockerbtoto^T 118 !?® pajier8 of 1“ tHer bri 8 ht fireside, nursery cftnteji, [i^ v QS joumey down the Thames i : °} 
of New Yorl who Weis verv ^°fi°toan May hear It to as kind i volte ' ftoyw in,. Toho-Bufigay reminds B^tdhfelqr ,6f. ( ; , fl| 

Wsmry -of toe prorince sSdlat my dhiJd[8h of marin^toeianchplta. j 
ndants from its pdipUlve settlers • i : ■ ? ! the • ._: Robert Lopis Stiveiitonl 'detll^^^;^ ; P0Up§. of civic and Scientific topeitoPPl ^ 
•' ! . • ; gild’s Garden •• \ 


f;Wni«forar 


—-..rry-ou wo iae mam 

from Its primitive settlers. 


, 7 ; ,';Krislir^ $Lr?y b . J 

TTtonias A. Vpgler; • |- 
. .‘^Roben yfe»'s -. : 
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Bizarre Britain 

A Calendar of Eccentricity 

ROY KERRIDGE 

Wire weaving In Brighton, May Day at 
Knutsforcl, coracle racing on the river Telby 
and a gypsy funeral: these are just some of 
the places visited by Roy Kerrldge in his 
study of Britain's annual fringe events. A fine 
calendar Tor intrepid followers of off-beat 
Britain. 

224 pages. Illustrated £ 1 2.50 (063i 133733 ) 

Cultivated Fruits 
of Britain 

Their Origin and History 

F.A. ROACH . 

Frederick Roach Is the doyen of British fruit 
growing and here is his masterly summary of 
that art-' Country Life 
‘A fruit-growers' blble.’ 

Sunday Times Magazine 

‘An engrossing and rewarding read.' T/mes 


1 1 ) 

W' j|.r 








1 ^ h t . Llsfehdr ' . •'!■ ■■■ • . 

360 pages. Illustrated, £25.00 ( 0 S 3 1 139099 ) 

Camera Culture 

•• HALLA BELOFF- , v 

- Photographs hay^a special kind oF •' ' ", 

. fascination; and play ap Itofa-rtant part; in oUr > 
lives.; Lavishly Illustrated with a variety bf 1 . : 

. photographs from family snapshots to ' 

masterpieces of the genre, Camera Culture is 
• ; a penetrating meditation. on Ihe meaning of 
photography: Holla Setoff explores the, act of 
photographing, the experience of befpg '.:\ V 
j photographed and the way the camera has ' < 

; • / changed our social world, ■'•'_/ •• : 

i ' . •/' • 2?2 pages, £14.9 5 (omiijsag'sy- - ’ • 

Ail Manners of Food 

Eating and Taste In England and France 
from the Middle Agesto the Present ■ • • 
STEPHEN MENNELL ' . , 4 

, 4. -• 

Eating and food have always been central to 
French and English culture. Drawing bn the- 

theoretical work of Norbert Ellas, Stephen^! 
:<■ Mennell presents a brilliant and Innovative 1 . 

4 ' . plice of historical Sociology in which he ■ • > 

■„ . •!. .. ■; examines' the. parti-thet' fopd f eating, taste 

•: ! •- .ajnd Cooking jplay. in ouf cultural and \ • 

?!■/ . historical development. ; , v 

. .. 4Q0 pages. Illustrated, £14,95 jqsjijM Hp 

Best of British /; 

: Cinema and j ■/. 

7/ Society ■ ■ 

1930-1970 

Jeffrey richards and j *0 
i; ; AHTHONY ALDCfATE . ; 

/ ' 'A,^ aae i rt 8y n fl and enjoyable hook. 1 Film ■ 

!$;. V."- buffs will huy it, I hope historians will not be 
: '. too snooty to buy if too.' Listener ;,i 
. : “ "In thetr careful study of ton Impbrtarijt films,' 

j 1 ' Richards find A Idgate. have rnadee. major 

ii : ... 7 contribution . .'. people have received 1 

■ . : professorships for less;’ Ndu) Society ;! 

,1 1B4 pages, illustrated, paperback 436.ftO : 

i- • ; 1 rodai/s-fj 49 it / ‘ : T 

i.’ ' . 106 Cowley Road, Oxford 0X 4 1 JFi: 

[j"v > Q,,| te 1503. 432 Pork Avenue South, 

V: H ; y-^NYiooib 


Lorna Sage 

“We must destroy more books” said a 1930s 
National Book Council news sheet, innocent 
seemingly of events in Europe, haunted only 
by the vision of groaning shelves in Home 
Counties villas. This, together with other 
quaintnesses, is recorded in Ian Nome's light- 
hearted history of the council's successor, The 
National Book League, Sixty Precarious Years 
(78pp. National Book League. £10. 0 85353 
399 7), published to coincide with its diamond 
jubilee. It came free to guests at the fund- 
raising dinner in Inigo Jones’s banqueting 
house in Whitehall (minimum donation £20 
per person), along with a live string quartet and 
a glimpse of Cover to Cover, their 1930s 
promotional movie starring Julian Huxley, 
T. S Eliot and Rebecca West. The League may 
have moved from Mayfair to Wandsworth, but 
not in spirit: the dinner was, according to the 
director, Martyn Goff, deliberately designed 
as a “light” occasion (“Haydn and Mozart”) 
with nothing to excite the sensibilities of the 
Secretary for Trade and Industry, Leon Brit- 
tan, who rather surprisingly attended. Also 
there - and a reminder of more halcyon days- 
was eighty-eight-yeaf-old Kenneth Lindsay, 
chairman from 1947-1949, who, as a Tory MP, 
had led the heroic wartime campaign against 
purchase tax on books. 

“Lisez un Livre Anglais Cette Semaine”, 
said a poster in France in that very same year, 
1940, when burning books no longer seemed a 
good idea. Books, for the League, are sweet- 
ness and light, and it's characteristic that they 
are concentrating much of their relatively 
meagre budget (the Arts Council cut its con- 
tribution by £22,500 last year) on encouraging 
children to read, though the school textbook 
crisis no longer seems - as it did in the 1940s - 
within their power to remedy. The dinner, by 
the by, raised a modest £2,500, but then it was 
mainly a matter of “flying the flag”. Mr Goff, 
has a tjieory.. that if you let austerity depress 
you, you attract yet more cuts. Certainly the 
League’s continued existence seems to have 
been against the odds and its jokey self-depre^ 
eating style reflects that. Michael Hplrqyd and 
Margaret Drabble, both . ex-Chairpersons, 
were unable, to cj>me to dlnnerjippe they were : 
on.thejr to Greece, but exactly captured . 
the tone In a telcgramt “Congratulations to the 
National Book League on It* brilliant survival; ; 
diamonds are forever and so are you: If we 
perish ;at Athens airport, rest assured that pur 
last thoughts Will be of. the National; Book 
League. “ Perhaps the only thing wrong with 
the tone is that somehow It makes survival 
seem all that can be decently hoped for, at the; 
best of times. Which is vintage League-Speak; , • 
back tp the days of Mrs Tiggywinkle versus the 


Forthcoming in February is the Book Market- 
ing, Cqundrs. “Authors USA”, billed as “the 
literary equivalent of a. state visit” - though 
actually it’s npt yet clear, that (forman Mailer 
and Gore Vidal will turn up to be feted. There 
are, anyway , eighteeriptherauthors on the list, 
which J s Perhaps: just to w^ sin^ recent' 
attempts to persuade .Great American Novel- 
ists tp call in have beeji a bit of a disaster for 
litefaiy diplomacy. Post-mortems on the ambi- 
tious: Bftstem Arts./ Jonathan tape tour last 
November reveal a rash of misfortunes, begin- 
ning with the ilfoess of Cape’s Tom Maschlef * 
who Was. toeant to shepherd his autifoi's 
arouqd. .After that a lot of qtljCr things went 
wrong r Kurt yonnegut was struck down in 
Newcastle-u pon-Tyne on his Way to Bedford; 
Eastern ' Arts’ ; Literature Offlce^ Laurence 
Staig Was concussed In a oar Crash; and Joseph 
Hollef was ( 00 ; ill to travel ftrdm Paris to the 
Palacif Thbatre In Watford,;! By this time . J 
though, the spirit of the blitz Wfis in working : 
order, and, the day after tf pller's non-appear- 
ance, the Palace Tlieatre's publicity people 

were claiming brightly that It tjad ’*alj gbrte off 
very well’*. Meanwhile the Brijisli writers in- 
volved - Dorii Lcsltog (Colchester), Martf n ' 
Amis and Ion McEwan , (a . double act in ' 
IpsWich), Salman Rushdie (who packed out ' 
the “Great Northern” lounge in Peterborough) 
and John Fowles (Norwich) - ell found their 
way East without difficulty. • ; .. 


John Fowles, indeed, may have put his fin- where the new space-capsule theatre uw 
ger on one background reason for the general the middle of the Cathedral to Cotton^ 
malaise when he talked with some longing ab- there were appropriate reminders of |J 
out the “eagerness and openness" of the New dustrinl empire to add an ironic sparkleto! 
York literary scene ("on top of the world") and champagne. 

compared it broodify with “the atmosphere of The ploys had all to be entered pg^ 
austerity that makes this country seem thirty mously, with a view to the new, tW/ 

years behind in ter ms of the enjoyment of life", happens the surprises weren’t on tfafr! 

Not that our fiction isn’t just as good, he scale of the setting - every winner wu* 
added, but we lack that sense of space that has and male, and (judging from the syimw^I 
endless money behind it. We're also not buying the scripts were familiarly "well mX" 
American novels on the scale we used to, inward-looking. Joint third prizewlruwr! 

either, according to Cape's Liz Calder. Earlier Perrin, who's a veteran of the VictoriaTvI 

last autumn, in a piece in The Sunday Times, Stoke-on-Trent nnd (among jm» a 

she observed that “Today’s equivalents of The things) Coronation Street, would quite™* 

Catcher in the Rye and Catch-22 seem unable to not have won, he says, if they’d knownW 

engage the interest of the British book-buyer such an old hand at the game. He's ml 

to the same extent". Perhaps for this reason, much luck with prizes - the very first het* 

and perhaps because the more regal end of the sponsored long ago by Radio North, w a* 

“state visit” may not materialize, Maggie Van by a newcomer called John Arden. Thiiei 
Reenan at the Book Marketing Council is though, may be a breakthrough. The R* 
stressing the importance of their less well- Exchange is definitely one up onStobf! 
known though distinguished visitors: the Hel- can fail very quietly down there, but then 

lers and Roths, the Mailers and Vidals, may can succeed very quietly too”), Like the* 

not turn up, but William Gaddis, Mary Gor- winners he’s waiting to see when -and 

don, Walter Abish “certainly" will, and Paul - they will be able to produce his play f, 

Bowles would , except that he doesn’t leave Pictures, a matter on which the compk 

Tangiers. We shall see. There will, anyway, be rules are a touch wistful (“drcumsliicnB 

an Observer Book Banquet on February 19 at mitting”). Robin Glendinning, a school 

Merchant Taylors Hall (let them eat words) to from County Down who shared Out ptf* 

celebrate. One hundred and fifty tickets at £35 similarly on tenterhooks about Mumbofat 

each are available from the Observer , Observer though like the other winners - Jess Nooa.h 

Book Banquet Promotions Department, 8 St Heggie, and Herbert Finn (the only uo^ 

Andrew’s Hill, London EC4V 5JA. ish winner, a seventy-three-year-old vtaii 

in Studio City, California and used tovotf 
Bob Hope and the Flintgonej)-heis u ro' 
newish, and less inclined to doubts. 

The problem the occasion skated omi 
. One of the more memorable and picturesque that the theatre needs sponsors to (Jay 0 

events on the end of the year merry-go-round day-to-day, not only the occasional jlta 

was the announcement of the results of the deus ex machina. But good cheer pteni 

Mobil Playwriting Competition (2,000 entries and even the ingenious winner of thi eh 

from fourteen countries) for the Royal Ex- regional prize for a play about the Nortbw 

change Theatre in Manchester. Mobil are Nigel Baldwin (a very temporary Uvwpsi 

canny and experienced sponsors - concerts, who hales unmistakably from South Lw 

gallery guides, film restoration - and took to didn’t dent the atmosphere in Hit qa 

the theatre world with zest, chartering a plane capsule when he growled about the nod 

from Gatwick for guests, hosts and hangers- of biting the hand that feeds you. "No«crt 

on, and stage managing their munificence with is real", he said, surveying the wrecbgs«M 

a tactful mix pf pride and self-effacement. It buffet, but that was theatre too. thciou^ 

helped, of course, that it all took place against tial-pageant-faded feeling. Ariel wu (W 1 

the Edward lap backdrop of the Exohange, whisk most of us back to Galwick; in any* 

The periodicals, 32: Zyzzyva 


Carol Rumens 

Zyzzyva • 

$5. 55, Sutter, Suite 400, San Francisco 9404, 
USA. : . • , • . 

■ 1 ’ 

It Is no coincidence that “zyzzyva" - “any of 
various tropical American weevils of the genus 
Zyzzyva, often destructive, to plants” - is the 
last word; in the American Heritage Diction- 
ary. Howard Junker has positional aims for his 
new journal, intending it to be, he tells us in his 
opening editorial, “if not the last word, an 
important vehicle for West Coast writers, a 
wi^e-ranging quarterly of encyclopedic, not 
PWocWal interests. Ohe way of serving the 
tyest Coast community; (which, as Junker de, 
> from San Diego to Port Town- 

^Washington) is to print extracts from 
sniall; press and xegional publications, rather 
tl^ merely teviewi.ng.them; in fact, Zyzzyva 
. publishes no . reviews, arid thefr absent 

out P i^ Kirtf r' ^ m mapping 

■®£5&wsSEsfc 

et^uc. many^tm^j springs froth 1 

' “ * Periodical shmild, Til 

not start, the season with a Nohpi 

»Hn“ l M 81 1 '°Bc-(ack 1 e?" propose, jJnker 

< ^ li « K,s ■“ »»«VtorWI high 

’ C. not ' Indeed? Czilaw Miloi 

tdovSon") 


lecture-halls and lectures at times 
bled sermons, Inaudible and 
Into this brief, Introspective study , 
trives to pack a miniature twentieth^ 
social hlBtory, . J 

Another outstanding contribution 10 * 
first issue Is the beautifully written shlMtW 
“My City”, by the novelist John KfjjM 
Zyzzyva Is not only about the work dp 1 
sionnl writere. All three issues haves W 
lino In personal memoirs by pedpie iu.WJ 
walks of life. Irmp Wallen, for example, JJ 
sevonly-soven and “owns and opeflrij 
Quick Stop gas station, In Sonoma, 
also exhibits, her watercolours" has wn^ 1 
vivid, subtly Ironical portrait of grp«w|*r mv 
one-room cabip in Oklahoma: Such “tjaj 
ies" are, better than anything in' the 
Digest j they have all the technical 
imaginative patina of the best 
blurring of the traditional 
journalism and literature is another esmon 
Zyzzyva’s fxp&h find uncpnstri.ct^ 

■ If the cream.df West C^ast writin^^ 
ly to be found in its prose* there is 
some interesting poetry scattered tbwvjj 
., jotfrnaL' bpth by •. well-knpwrt W^J^ ' 
Clarke, Raymond Carver) 
known outside their cdramiiriltieai W 1 
ty reproductions of drawings ahdfiip 
1 ■ enhance, : the 1 tnagazine’s -.consifkrtWfjrr 
: impact. My owo rew 


■ riex-division: ; into - ^tegorics^M'^. 

though some .'of them : may 
. Famine”, “Cbh & Caml' e^vPf 
the no^er t acklem^taphor, they arc^J^SK? 
: help the non-literary ^ reader 
ahribst an imagjnadyp 

. PoatAOB: iNl^pigp^SOADaSp- •; •' 
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Letters 

Spender's 'Journals' 

Sir, - Ian Hamilton, reviewing Stephen Spen- 
der’s Journals 1939-1983 and Collected Poems 
1928-1985 (November 22). falls into the trap 
each generation sets up for its predecessors by 
believing its aesthetics and ethics superior to 
those of the now grey. He chides Stephen 
Spender for self-effacement, the lack of self- 
assertion, uncertainty, tentativeness and self- 
reproach - for the qualities most precious in 
human nature, for the qualities which indicate 
that at least in this individual humanity has not 
yielded the upper hand to ambition. From the 
cut-throat’s point of view, those are deficien- 
cies; the world, however, isn’t as yet small 
enough for us to embrace cut-tbroal values. 
Even England isn’t, although Hamilton makes 
it look so. Spender's life in letters is his own, 
not someone else’s; its very uniqueness, by 
eluding his critics' categorizations, creates a 
precedent and enlarges the room. And in that 
room, as everywhere else, hatred defines only 
the hater, not his object. The most dismaying 
example of Hamilton’s critical acumen is his 
failure to comprehend the nature of the 
Spender-Auden relationship. Hamilton finds 
it strange, “sfrange from the start”, being un- 
able to conceive of one poet’s love for another 
greater poet; of love that is not an investment. 

JOSEPH BRODSKY. 

44 Morton Street, New York, New York 10014. 

Capital Sin 

Sir. - 1 fully appreciate Fritz Spiegl’s irritation 
at the confusion that exists in English lexi- 
cography over the question of giving German 
' nouns initial capital letters, especially when . 
(his confusion leads to his own texts being tam- 
pered with. However, his second letter on this 
topic (November 29) raises a number of points 
that provoke controversy. First, he queries my 
assertion (Letters, November 15) that Richard 
Wagner employed, as Mr Spiegl puts it, “cu- 
rious spellings" (ie , kleinschrelbung ), his argu- 
, . ment being that Wagner was a “stickler for 
old-fashioned Teutonic values”. Second, he 
implies that in matters of orthography a differ- 
ence prevails between what is “common prac- 

■ tlce” and what is "universal and correct”. And, 

■ third, he maintains that, as “an ancient conven- 
• tion"; the capitalization of nouns makes Ger- 
man “easier to learn and understand". In 
reply, taking each point in turn, I submit the 
following. . 

Like many of his distinguished contempor- 
aries, Wagner did indeed shun the capitalize 
} Btton of nouns. Thanks to Klaus Kropfinger’s 
7- recent edition of Wagner’s Oper und Drama 
•, (Stuttgart, 1984), it can.be stated unequivo- 
cally that Wagner employed kleinschrelbung 
from December 18, 1848, until January 20, 
1851 (which means that the first draft of that 
important tract was “ kleingeschrieben ”). At 
7 this point in his life , as is well known, Wagner 
■j anything but a “stickler for old-fashioned 
Teutonic values” (which he may have become . 
i later), but a. keen supporter of revolutionary 
ideals which included kleinschrelbung. .. 
■1 Besides, the capitalization of nouns can Itqdf 
.j scarcely be described as an old-fashioned;. 
: Teutonic value, as Jacob Grimm made clear In 

■ the 1854 preface to the; first yojqme of the 

I . Deutsches Wdrterbuch . In that preface, Grimqi, 

~ explained how the use of capital : letters ,for 

substantive words gradually , became common 
f PracHce only in the course of thp sixteenth 
' . ^foiy Und he did not doubt that there was an 
“essential connection between the distorted 
~ bywhich.be rpearit .Gothic^ “and tha 
j 1 purposeless accumulation of. capital. letters?.. 
/If whatSpleglcalls “universal”' inlanguage 
feflojtt anything morejhap "common prac/ , 
•^theaj must assume that he subscribes tb 
. Ajbptibn of lexicography and linguistics: that 
•J^ipnite andi for all laid , tq rest, at the very; 

: west, witjbi'.the' appearance, of Collins, English 
' Actionary ; ^bt tendency tp be dogmafic and.. 

J, W^ptiye ihlinguisttc foatters hak, pverthe 

ji 1 been Superseded by the objective of tat 

L i '^ iato acdourit historical and social variation 
f: .;«*}<* ^placing the crlterion of “qorreqtneBs” 
I ; /With th^tof “sdcially accepted practice-', as the 

5 ' ysage ; Nbtei»* in the Collins English Diction- 
I : (apd offeri arriusipgly) demonstrate 

i. -'jF one cart scsrcely speak of tlf® capital^* 
■; ;. atldhjof German nouns as “ap andlieothbriYen-; 


tion", then there also hangs a not inconsider- 
able question-mark over its practical advan- 
tages, for native and non-native speakers (or, 
rather, writers) alike. A specific problem con- 
cerns the many instances where German nouns 
forfeit their substantive status and thus are 
written without the initial capital letter. In the 
1950s, a group of academics, teachers and jour- 
nalists was asked to take part in a dictation test 
(“Das Kosogache Diktat") in which passages 
such as the following occur: “Seid ihr aber im 
Tecbt, so babt ihr recht, ja das grdsste recht, 
wenn ihr euer recht sucht, und ihr werdet 
aisdann im allgemeinen auch recht behalten." 
Is the word recht - if kleinschrelbung is not, as 
here, employed throughout - written lower- 
case (l.c.) or upper case (u.c.)7The solution to 
this example reads: u.c., l.c., u.c., u.c., l.c. 
Reassuringly, perhaps, the overall perform- 
ance of the well-qualified native speakers was 
shamefully poor. But, if they can’t get it right, 
what hope is there for the rest of us? 

STEPHEN HINTON. 

Grossbeerenstrasse 70, D-1000 Berlin 61. 


Anna Freud 

Sir, - 1 wish to correct a misstatement of fact in 
the letter by Phyllis Grosskurth (November 1). 
She states that Anna Freud’s analysis with her 
father “was not revealed until the publication 
of Paul Roazen’s Freud and His Followers in 
1975”. 

The correspondence of Freud and Edoardo 
Weiss, Sigmund Freud as a Consultant: Recol- 
lections of a pioneer In psychoanalysis , trans- 
lated and introduced by Martin Grotjahn (New 
York, 1970), includes a letter of November 1, 
1935, in which Freud affirms that he analysed 
bis own daughter and "succeeded well”. He 
goes on to' caution Weiss: “I would not advise 
you to (io it and have no right to forbid it." 
Roazen quotes this letter in full on page 439, 
with citation to its publication in the above- 
named Weiss-Freud correspondence. 

PETER LOEWENBERG. 

Department of History, University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 90024. 


'Jude the Obscure' 

Sir, - In Part Two, Section One of Jude the 
Obscure (first published in 1895) Jude is 
thinking about various “worthies” connected 
with Oxford in some way. A long list follows of 
people, none of whom is named, but all of 
whom are identified by different descriptions. 
Names can be put to ail of them with the aid of 
Hardy's letter to Florence Henniker ( Collected 
Letters, ii, 95), with one exception: “be who 
apologized for the Church in Latin” {Jude Ihe 
Obscure, p 81, World’s Classics, paperback 
edn, 1985). In his letter to Mrs Henniker, 
Hardy says of this worthy, “can’t remember”, 
and Patricia Ingham, the World’s Classics 
editor, says “He remains unidentified”. 

I think “he who apologized’! must have been 
John: jewel . (1522-71), Bishop of Salisbury,, 
adtbbr ot the Apologia Eccleslae AngHcdna? 
(1562), the first ?ys^matic.aeferfce hyer made . 
Of the Anglican pqsifloh, jewel hkd mhny 
connections with Oxford (Mefton, Corpus, 
and what was later Pembroke .CoUege); He 
held a lectureship In divinitythere at one ttete; 
and at oifotber tlfoe he was Vicaf of Sunning-, 
difle, near Oxford; ^expect. Jude! (ie, Hardy) 
was 'struck by.., the Seeming oddity of iain, 
apologist for An^icanisfo writing ih Latin; (Of 
course Jewel Wrote > Latfobectiusd it was. the 
international language of scholarship In his 
day.) I doubt whether Hardy actually read it, . 
or the excellent Elizabethan translation - by, 
Anu. Mdy BacohS He prdbabiy'aaw a.ifcfof- .. 
erice tb it in some history boolL perhaps a 
history pf 0^jrd. ^ % > V 

W W ROBSON, V.* :*' ' •' • •; ' , -7 

Department :trf English, U^ve.rsity pf Edlnburgh, 
Edinburgh/ 7 '. * ;.v .1; . 

The price-of Meivittt’s Major ^cri^n by lamps 


'Shall I Die?' 

G 

Sir, - No plausible conclusions can be formed ( 
about the date or authorship of the poem s 

beginning “Shall 1 die? Shall I fly . . .7", j, 

copied on folio L08 of Bodleian MS Raw! poet s 
160, nor indeed of any other item in that p 
volume, until we know more about matters 1 
entirely neglected in Gary Taylor’s article t 
(December 20), particularly concerning the c 
manuscript’s physical make-up. Is it (a) a v 
composite, that is, a gathering up and binding t 
together of once physically independent paper > 
booklets and sheets, of different origin (and | 
therefore probably of differing dates) and ; 
consequently of different textual au thority? Or \ 
was it originally (b) a book of blank paper, with 1 

all leaves uniform iii size and watermark? 

If it is (a) , a composite, then only that one of 
its components which includes fo 108 is 
relevant to discussion of the ascription to 
Shakespeare of the poem on that leaf. More- 
over, we are then without clue to when (he 
poem was copied, for reproductions of por- 
tions of fo 108 (in the Sunday Times , Novem- 
ber 24 and subsequently in other papers) show 
the script to be that of a professional scribe nnd 
copyist, using a style of writing found in many 
manuscripts dating between 1620 and 1660, 
and occasionally earlier and later. 

If, however, the manuscript was always (b), 
a book of blank paper uniform in size and 
watermark, dating may be possible. Were the 
contents entered seriatim from the beginning 
of the book, without leaves left blank between 
entries, and are these all in the same writing? 

Mr Taylor refers to “the same elegant secretary 
hand evident throughout the volume”, but that 
description is capable of alternative interpreta- 
tions. If the whole volume is written in the 
same handwriting, we have a terminus a quo 
after which the compilation must have begun, 
for the Summary Catalogue of Western MSS In 
the Bodleian , iii, pp 317-18, reports th at on fo 5 
is an “elegy upon the murder of Thomas Scott, 
preacher, at Utrecht”. Scott was author of the 
notorious and immensely popular pamphlet 
Vox Popull (STC 22098-22104). He was 
assassinated on June 18, 1626; the event is 
described and dated in STC 22 106 (dated 1628) 
in which was also printed the “elegy" upon the 
murder. Who wrote it, and when, I have failed 
to discover; the 1628 printing is the only one 
. knoWn. If the version in Rawl poet 160 was 
taken from the printed text- (a collation of the 
texts might settle that) the manuscript must . 
datefrbm 1628 or lateri Whatever the source of 
the “elegy” Oh to 5, the manuscript cannot be 
earlier than late' 1626 if ' it is of the kind 
described undek* (b) 'above and its contents 
. follow on from Che beglrinlng without blank 
leaves between items. . . J . 

The description of ' the manuscript in the 
Summary Catalogue thdi: “Many leaves are 
. blank”. DO ‘all these blanks follow the in- 
scrifc}ed leaVps’, or are they found throughout, 
and between inscrifjeiddeaves? If the latter is 
: the case it WQrtld seenj tiopeless to date any Of 
thelnscrijsdoDsVBrid’that Would alspbe; truelf 
there are, no; blanks between items but these 
; ifre.inlfcritMd ’id 'a yjiri^ty. of ' hari'^Wi^risa . 'V ; r -" . 
' * ;. We may ifierefbre be IhroWri back tp what 
. might still help, and, sljould .in any case be 
examined if the manuscript is wholly or mainly 
jn the handwriting found Ion fa 1Q8*. the quality 
: of the texts’ iii that hand! wheri compared with 
; those ra authoritative ^manuscripts air printed 
texts pf 1630;and thereabout, and the validity 
i of u// attributions In that hand. Thattbeponne' 

• poerns 1 .are -all .correctly assigned Is of. ho 
sigitificance; all We ; among thoSemost widely 
'• circulated as Donne’s from cl6^Q on, nqd in ■ 
.. some pases frxim i before T6pp; One. would 
expect them be corfpctly assigned by .1626; 

; What might be slgrtificant, aqd'perhaps pio- 
; ylde a due to lhecopyi?.is' sourda(s) iii 0 full list 
. of them^q&qript's contepte^ ^^ atu^^ ; 

i arid a note of the number pf tines ’In each ver^e . 

! composition (to aignpl abbreviated or imper- • 
V (ect trali^riptiQh), but. this Will help only If 
Raw! pottt 16b is jnpirily in one, bund , whether 
a (hat ’of to 108 or otheirwiifo. , : 


with which all these can be found in hundreds 
' of love poems written between 1580 and 1660 
(and many earlier and later), as well as in love 
scenes and passages in the period’s plays, 
invalidates - as Robin Robbins has helped to 
show - the attempt to ascribe this poem to any 
particular author. If it could be claimed that 
the poem’s vocabulary and other characteris- 
tics could be paralleled only, or even almost 
only, in Shakespeare’s acknowledged works, 
we would then have to weigh seriously the 
ascription in Rawl poet 160. But such a claim 
will immediately be laughed at by anyone 
familiar with the verse and drama of 1580- 
1660. Computerization of vocabulary, etc, of 
this poem is superfluous; all anyone needs to 
test, and reject, the argument for Shakespeare 
as sole possible -author is a few anthologies of 
the verse of the period. The poem's character- 
istics could support attribution to any of a 
variety of poetasters of the period, and to nota 
few of its minor poets. 

The presence of scanty in the poem’s final 
stanza has evoked a strangely circular argu- 
ment to bolster ascription to Shakespeare. 
0££>’senr!iest record of the word being dated 
1660, its presence here isclaimed lo mark it as a 
"neologism”, which of course begs the ques- 
tion whether Lite poem was written about 1650 
or slightly earlier, and assumes, what remains 
to be established, that the manuscript can be 
dated. Because Shakespeare is commonly ~ 
reported to have coined many neologisms, this 
supposed neologism of scanty is claimed to 
strengthen ascription to Shakespeare (which 
now quietly postulates that the poem was 
written some sixty or seventy years before 
1660). Thus we go round the mulberry bush 
... to the Shnkespeare canon. 

Seeking to support Mr Taylor’s contention 
that' Shakespeare could have coined scanty 
long before 1660, Dr Stanley Wells, in n Letter 
to The Times (December 14), claimed that 
some twenty analogous formations, coined fyy 
adding terminal -y to a noun, are first found in 
Shakespeare’s works. He cited four examples, 
two being gloomy and muddy. Gloomy is 
frequent in Marlowe's works, which of course 
all antedate his death in May T593. One i 
example occurs early in Hero and Leander Sest 
i, 1 109, which Shakespeare himself showed us 
he had read; see As You Like ft, HI v 82, “Dead 
Shepherd, now I find thy saw of might . . 
i Glopmy occurs also in Marlowe's translation of 

Ovid’s Elegies Bk 3, El 6, 1 79, ui Dido 11 274, 

... 1086! 1096 and HOO (references to Tucker 
Brooke's easily mpcessible edition of Marlowe's; 
Works, 1910, 05 are all that follow), m Eddard 
im 1602, 1896,; in FoUsto ,(1604) 1235 and ini ' 
the 1616 Additions (in App II 857 and 1355;.- 
' does this bear on the dispute ahout authorsbip - 
pf tt»e 16l6 text?). Spenser ahoused gloomy, 
once itj . each of Daphnqida antj Mother 
Hubbetd's Tale (both .published 1591) and 
several times . In The Faerie Queepe (sec 
Osgood’s Spenser Concordance for line refer- . 
enecs). . - • . . 

Muddy also occurs in Spenser, once in 
Vision of,. , . Vanities (1591) and, twice in The 
Faerie Queene. The word occdrs even earlier, 
in. 1588, , in Kyd’s Householder's, PhilosppHy ! 

: {Works, ed Boos, 1901, p 256, 1 16), 

■ Two of Shakespeare's supposed neologisms 
are therefore eliminated from the list, and we 
are shown the trap into which the best 
. equipped and most careful scholars may be 
led by OED. Claims for neologisms in 
Shakespeare’s works have been accepted un- 
critically in the past. Because he was the rtiost 
- widely and most carefully studied -of English : . 
vyriters long before. OED wap begun, and' . 
especially because Alexander Schmidt’s, “com- - 
plete” Shakespeare Lpcicdn ;■ (1874^5) •’was ■' . 
■; .. available to its editors irohi tiie.begjnning. it- : 

• Vtfas inevitable that his uses of , words should: be ; : 
recorded ipore . fully than . thpse of .any. Other.: 
autho/, apd thai his use should often be the 
• first recofded.Because this is so, pome scholars^;*: 

, mistakenly assume that wheq Shakespeare is, 

.. (he ; earliest .' recorded /user of . a Word; or - 1 
■ torihatioQj he must have coined it, and so (hey 
epu nt it as one of his "neologisrns' , , One shiplfl. 
never claim OED shows Shakespeare as ,f flrst. 


Noliheni; iUinbls-.yniyertity ‘Presp, -aq&<^tn? 
bpted in' fo^Unlteti/K^ . 

QTirt UnivereitvrPnblisherS- GfoUp« • ■ •' t 


»tidy of (be . user”,: but always as first recorded user of a 

Shakespeare leaves true astonished by the • WOf< | „ . . • \ / 

I yqlijdraoljihr wfo fondam6ntel;f^ade? pf an - ; ^ ^ we havfc tbe confidence to claim- 

fot Shak^peare^agto^p that a word , in any author's Works of the 

ofitimflarit^pflteyri^Uld^ |word-coUpca- 
titiiis and rhymi-wbfds j-Tfre great frequency 


Continued on page M92 
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Beneath the surface 
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Peter Kemp 

ELIZABETH BOWEN 
The Death of the Heart 
Granada 


“Tlie more the surface seems to heave or 
threaten to crack, the more its actual pattern 
fascinates me", Elizabeth Bowen once said. In 
keeping with this. The Death of the Heart opens 
with the splintering of layers of ice on the lake 
in wintry Regents Park. Giving prominence to 
'■ this image in its own first scene, Granada’s 
impressive adaptation of the novel then moves 
on, as the book does, to other surfaces under 
strain. Helped by a skilful screenplay by Derek 
Mahon, it rupidly closes in on the brittle front 
Anna Quaync, a 1930s society woman, pre- 
sents to the world. Behind the cold, white 
facade of her Regency house, it is shown, she 
and her husband - always eager to appear to 
stylish advantage - find themselves discom- 
fited by the intrusion into their lives of his 
Imlf-sistcr Portia. 

As the film's final close-up of this girl's guile- 
less eye stresses, Portia's candid gaze cuts the 
Quaynes to the quick. The strain of being 
observed with unworldly sincerity sends tre- 
mors through the frigid chic encasing their 
lives. "Why was she called Portia?” it's asked 
of the sixteen-year-old whose raw vitality and 
ingenuous directness are glowingly conveyed 
here by Jojo Cole. The answer, the Quaynes 
flinchingly sense, it that she is a Portia come to 
judgment. 

Like the novel, Granada's film moves Portia 
through contrasting milieux. Environment - 
always significant in a Bowen work - is imag- 
inatively realized. Light - the great illuminator 
of ntapd in Bowen’s fiction - is used to atmos- 
pheric effect. The Quaynes' home has the cold 
*shepiuhf nojvel attrjbples tp it*, mirrors glearrv 

• like frozen pools; tints are pallid; icicle-like 

Musical forms 

1 - — „ i | -’ 

Jpnithan Kedtes . : ' . 

Hallelujah] Hahddi A Celebration Of his Life : 

andTlmes. 1685-1759 

National Portrait Gallery, until February i23, 

• 1986 

It is somehow characteristic of Handel, that :, 
rogue. elephant of the Baroque, that he of dll V 
. the composers celebrated in European Music • 
Year should have have fared the best* Schfltz, 
for. reasons more bureaucratic than artistic, has 
been shamefully ignored, Scarlatti has re- 
ceived bis due and a reverential knee Jias been ^ 
bent, oil too perfunctorily, ui the direction of 
Bach. Fjandcllans, on the ; other hand, can 
scarcely cphtplBin.-Pireworks, fabchriften, 
specially convened conferences, memorial ser- 
vibes, even a birthday cake on th^ Coliseum 1 
. stage have honoured the composer, arid every- 
thing from thp Nine German Arias* to Mazlo 
• Scfvb(a 'hn& been taken down and given a 
dustlpg.'V : V /': ; v ■ 

The publication , . in ’October's '• Musical ■. 
Ttniesi,. of the recently discovered details 6f 
f Handel'S picture collection;, as catholic an-' 
• ( assemblage es ipight have been expected, has 1 ': 
■ cbrrjB (Oo lale for any: of the canvases (four'. 
‘.Waitfiaw, a Rembrandt 1 and an Andrea del ' 
Sang among them) to be> included in the 
y Niulonhl: Portraits Gallery's tribute. Yet as a 
'.r visual hom age, to this most insistently visual 6f : 
musical i magi hnlions, tho iexhiblMon is : both ; 

1 ’ pPMfyient and sl inflating. ," y". : '4 

> . .Iw umhakeable, mainstay is the Vivid eclec- 
tfctsm pfea.rly-eightepnfh- century pqrtralliire; 
" > rr/lecJiori of the boldness and dash of the. 

- > protean figure within the music* Neatly all this 
majorj Ike nesses Of Ha Adel have ; been 
-gathered, including ■ Mercfcr’s Wonderfully 
dfStyt glimpse of the turbapned composer at. 
work , Dehndr's portrait of the artist as a young, 
entrepreneur, and the stately, Hudsons, sensibly: 
. grouped with Messiah librettist Jennings, but 
.offering a delusively afdermanic image of the 

Vmajure Handch 

Myc been seen before, but much else 


lustres emit chilly tinkles. In this arctic habitat, 
Patricia Hodge- lipsticked, lacquered, bitterly 
smart - gives a deadly, impeccable portrayal of 
a woman whose life, all taste and no appetite, is 
finished in more senses than one. Nigel Hav- 
ers, taking a more mature role than usual, has a 
fatigued, rigid pathos as her husband. 

From this world of emotional hypothermia, 
Portia transfers to Waikiki, the breezy seaside 
home of Anna's ex-governess, Mrs Heccomb - 


played with straggle-haired sureness by Phyllis 
Calvert. Attuned to the book’s stress on Waiki- 
ki’s constant straining and creaking in the gusts 
from the sea, the sound department also faith- 
fully records the hubbub the rackety inhabi- 
tants transmit. Dinner-gongs are walloped; 
gramophone music blares; gargling ululates 
from the bathroom. At the centre of these 
raucous episodes - some of the most robustly 
funny Bowen ever wrote - is Daphne, Mrs 



. i* ■ .A. ,’nl 

\ ‘ j&i 


The Opera-House, which was renamed Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1873, replaced Vanbrugh's original building In 
1791. It iras reconstructed by John Nash and C. S. Replan in 1813; destroyed by fire In 1869; rebuilt again; then 
finally closed and demolished in 1890. The site was later acquired by Herbert Beerbohn Tree, who built today ’s 
. theatre. The Illustration Is taken from A Portrait of Georgian London by Fiona StAubyn (206pp. David 
Leader, Bradford Court, Lamport Lane, .Churt, Surrey. £16. 95. 0 950 9699Q X), which reproduces over 200 
prints by Augustus Pugin and Thomas Rowlandson from Ackemann's The Microcosm of London 
(1808-1810). 


is unfamiliar. Here . is Baron Kielmansegg by. • 
Dahl, a spindle-shanked, hawk-nosed aesthete 
hi flowered brocade; an, elderly Faustina , 
thrumming a cittern, and Paolo Rolll, theatre 
poet and arbiter efegantiarum of En glish Italo- 
philes, in hazy greens and terracottas. , The 
young Pepusch looks as If he . was good com- 
pany, Jonathan Tyers of Vauxhall Gardens 
breakfasts with a gowned and niortarboarded 
offspring, and Sir Charles Frederick the 
pyrotechnician poses clutching an immense 
bomb. * 

. Significant moments in Handel's career - the 
Italian years, the Cannons period, . the. turn : 
from opera tQ oratorio - are signposted witji 
the appropriate manuscripts, but the show’s 
■ musical bias is also emphasized by the hand- 
someness of early printed editions: Walsh's 
Deidn/m'a decorated with, scrambling putti; 
Mcarcs’s Radamlsto ahpwing the artist en- 
throned at the organ. The instruments them- 
r selves tumble out in gleaming profusion, 
French hunting horns, silver trumpets, russet- 
hued Oboes and tawny' bassoonsj and,- most 
strikingly,' the entire orchestral battery of- 
Johann Zoffany's “The Sharp: Family’’ clus- 
tered beneath tho picture itself. v 
Pictorial biography, of this sort Discloses ' 

. Handeji ip yarious formsL the benevpierit uncie 

with his "petltcadeau de nopces" fpf a Saxon 
n }**’ ;the, Whig voter at Westminster elec- 
tions, the: bon yiyant amid ham* dnd demi- 
jobps, and die intensely sociable. companion | 
cherished by thore unafraid of, bis hasty te.m- 
:perj The only dlsadyantage of this IriteUigemly ; 

. ordered '.conspeCnis lies in the meagre spaces, 
afforded 'to each section Of 'the display: this 
Handel heeds, and ought to have, the same' 

, r kihd of broad perspectives as his music in- 
habits. ' 

Georg Friedrich Handel: In Briefen, Selbsi 
zeugrtlsstth und Zeitgenfcslschen Dokurhenten 
edited by Dieter Schickling (267p p ; Zflrich: 

- Manesse. 3 .7175 1688 4) has recently been 
published. The extracts from letters and con- 
• temporary documents are arranged chrono- 
logically from his childhood in Halle and 
Hamburg to his illness and death. 




Vaudeville turns 

David Budgen 

ANTON CHEKHOV 
The Cherry Orchard 

Cottesloe Theatre * 

From the very start, with the appearance of 
Dunyasha the maid (Selina Codell), standing 
transfixed before the audience in hysterical ex- 
pectation like some guignol or absurdist figure 
out of Gogol or Ionesco, it is obvious that we 
are in for a re-assessment, And it Is doubtless 
high time. It is, after all, well known that 
Chekhov was outraged by Stanislavsky’s orig- 
inal melodramatic and melancholic staging of 
The Cherry Orchard, and yet this fact has re- 
ceived little acknowledgement on the English 
stage. Moreover, few, if any, seem to be aware 
of the fact that Chekhov also insisted on calling 
this, his last play and in many ways the summa- 
tion of his gropings towards a new kind of 
.. theatre; a * vaudeville? . It is admittedly a diffi- 
cult Concept to swallow, especially after The 
Seagiill &ndThe Three Sislers, yet in all sorts of 
ways, it.provides for a piaiisible and convincing 
• reading.. :> ; •: 

UJ A^d Marks, of Shared Experience, and 
his Russian assistant, Irina Brown, have taken 
.Chekhov very much au pied.de la lettre .' and 
after many years of The Cherry Orchard being 
played as an elegaic tonerpoem cin the waning 
of the old order and the passage of time, we at e 
^ven>what so many critics and writers oh 
•- ^ e khovhave repeatedly called for - a fiinny . 

: absurdist conicdy of buffoons and jesters fin- 

deed,, some of the cast - Eleanor Bron; Roy 

Lcgr ? nd ' are comedians in 
tnetr own. pght more than comic .actors): each' 
trying to conceal their respective metaphysical 
P j nleresc l ue P atter arid Beckeftian 
games. For this reasbn alone this production is 
a must for all adihirprs of Chekhov. / 

5 , ®S hilar atlng, at times pure fan and 

f Mme R a ° tCd ir n °l my by Sheila Ha acock 

andIa n McKellen 
^ Hin) J Who ^ e l «“Mdously subtle and 
elegant performanies. And yet, while fall 0 f 


Heccomb’s hefty vulgarian of a step-daugbtd. 
Got up in outfits of loud, clashing 
Miranda Richardson registers her strident b 
souciance with spot-on discordancy. 

This seaside interlude vibrates with unc* 
trolled energy. Mainly, though, TheDeoAd 
the Heart is, its author declared, a tragedy 3 
atrophy. Soignd listlessness is prominent io^ 
Qunynes’ mdnnge; but there are also other 
wiltings - like that of Portia’s romantic atta* 1 
ment to Eddie, the unstable good-looker wfe 
lounges around Anna. Like other Bowen boy. 
friends, he’s not the most convincingly reaH^ 
character, but Daniel Chatto persuasively fe 
picts, with much moody preening, his wil 
charm and soft callousness. 

Henry James’s influence is often discernible 
in The Death of the Heart - especially at ik 
story's climax where the Quaynes, consciousd 
Portia's scrutiny, struggle to "do the rigk 
thing”. Affinities with What Malsle ftiewiuj 
The Awkward Age keep emerging in tbs 
account of innocence facing up to cynicism ql 
facing it down. Two characters ift partkola 
seem to have wandered in from those novtk 
Matchett, the tetchy, motherly servant - ben 
invested with exactly the right starchy warnA 
by Wendy Hiller - and Major Brett, thegenlk 
manly back-number (given a moving KoU 
dignity by Robert Hardy) who is reminiscentof 
Mr Longdon from The Awkward Age. Strivisj 
for Jamesian effects sometimes draws Bora 
towards stiltedness and contortion; Likewise, 
the dramatization occasionally veers danger- 
ously close to the artily portentous: a flbylUv 
voice-over, some obtrusive symbolism, loo- 
great flaunting of oblique viewpoints (people 
seen through stained glass, reflected in gh» 
fronted bookcases, glimpsed in a mirror mir- 
rored in another looking-glass). What this.Gnt-. 
ly photographed and often brilliantly per- 
formed film most pervasively reflects, though, 
is credit on Peter Hammond's shrewd direction 
and June Wyndham Davies’s meticulous pro- 
duction. . 


gratitude for this new and revised Chckhri 
one is left unsatisfied by it, feeling p if # 
half of Chekhov were here - even if it is tM W 
we do not usually see on stage. In its cob* 
gesturing, the play singularly fails to mow « 
touch as Jt must do if it is to succeed. To putt 
up the comedy is absolutely right, but III# 
be at the same time be remembered Uatiji 
Chekhovian text In general, and this one mod j 
especially, oporates on a knlfe-edgi betwea ; 
farce rind pnthos. It depends utterly on ® . 
creation of mood, the perfection of timing w 
the shifting of tone from one mood tdaww* 
Even with such superb actors m tbwe>;^ 
number of cases It Is not w much wWf: 
changes of key we hear as lurches 
register to another. One example of #® 
Charlolta|sclrcus sequence in AdUrwWlt* 
news of the auction of the cherry 
awaited; fall of gaiety, it should nevertwp 
underscore the loneliness of theonlpokep. . 
provide a pplgnant commentary. on ! dmp’J ■ 
action v ^lf no ( t the Hyman 
Although it is ;done here with riiort brio«F; 
comic verve than I have ever seen befaj* 
decidedly not poignant add, rathelr " 
incursion of a ballet HaJf-way throu^ W^ ' 
opera, it leaves the play stranded. : : 

: Asking for a succcssful performance o.^, 
1 play ia perhaps asking for porfecdon^ l^^. 
tlori based on reading, rather than acting. , 
most interesting filing abput this 
the extent to which it reveals; 
telligerice of the direction and theyi#°J t; 
i; the acting, the Uaiqdeiy ffafelle! 

.. Chekhov’s drama, and;hbw 
give the text even the 
• directiori, this way or that, chher .tW'rT j 
; pathos or towards farce- ' 1 . : ' 

■ The nipst recent volume' in 
era Dramatista • aeries i& 'Anlon 
Laurence Senelirik (173pp. ^5* : P ap Sj,' 
. £4.95. 0 333 308^SkJ). The.volpme pw^; 


■brief lntroduotiori'tai Chekjiov's 
and gives detailed analyses of,Seveqt^P|^'; 
1 It is illustrated by. photographs of 
: , of Chekhov in Moscow, Pmis,' Hew:'y“^T|. 
London. : • : v 
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The age of anxiety 


Helen Cooper 
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The Oxford Book of Late Medieval Verse and 
Prose 

586pp- Oxford University Press. £15. 

019 812452 X 
A. C. SPEARING 

Medieval to Renaissance in English Poetry 
369 pp. Cambridge University Press. £27-50 
(paperback, £9.95). 

0521247691 


If any author is single-handedly responsible 
for the low reputation of fifteenth-century 
literature, it is Lydgate: an author whose mas- 
sive output makes him as impossible to read as 
to overlook. The post-Chaucerian tradition is 
generally damned in his name, not least as it is 
much more easily characterized by what it does 
wrong than by what it does well. Any book on 
the period has to overcome some entrenched 
resistance from both readers and scholars; the 
Lydgate Newsletter must rank high on any list 
of academic lost causes. 

Spearing and Gray tackle the credibility 
problem in different ways. Gray does it by 
The fifteenth century must be the period of displacing Lydgate from the central position he the absence of anything from t 

English literature most cheerfully ignored by tends to hold in the perceiver’s eye, to stress the one great omission from 1 

the majority .of readers, and it is good to have the abundance, variety and vigour of other gy); the other is the A wntyrsof 

two new books - one anthology, one critical writing of the period. Spearing sets out to ex- has the merit of being unfatnr 

survey- that take a long and reappraising look plain the phenomenon rather than to deny it: advantage of being only c 

at it. The books are all the more interesting for he sees Lydgate as so overwhelmed by the Chaucerian in date. It is a v 

refusing to be complementary. Douglas Gray, "anxiety of influence" that he is unable to find advertising, none the less, am 

in The Oxford Book of Late Medieval Verse a place for himself as a poet with his own features the tormented ghost 

and Prose, is concerned to assemble the best of unique voice within the tradition that Chaucer mother has a certain lugubric 

what was written between the death of Chaucer founded. The argument is backed up by a study This is all very intelligently 

and 1520, a closing date he is prepared to of Lydgate’s extra Canterbury Tale, the Siege does not significantly change 

stretch to accommodate writers of such strong- of Thebes , which purports to be told by Lyd- teenth-century literature, it dc 

ly medieval interests as Lord Berners, but gate himself as the first tale on the return jour- needed theory to account foi 

which is selected to forestall the rush of Re- ney from Canterbury. Spearing suggests that structures. If Gray's antholog 

formation literature, even though it means cut- the most significant thing about the setting is fications, it is because his m: 

ting off Skelton and More in the middle. that Chaucer is not there: he is the father not so larger scale and shows up 

For the purposes of this book, "late medi- much of English poetry as of English poetic more. The task he sets him: 

eval" refers strictly to a historical period; for tradition, and Lydgate's anxiety about fathers superbly - is to do full justii 

A. C. Spearing, the terms "medieval” and is such that he must be killed, removed, rather what was being written, w 

"Renaissance" imply value judgments as well, than being assimilated. This in turn is related to "literary” or not. The period 

His main argument in Medieval to Renaissance the lack of significant father-figures in Chauc- to present for a general read 

In English Poetry is that Chaucer is the first er’s own work. Both arguments belong to the never sacrifices authenticity 

proponent of Renaissance humanism in Eng- school of literary-critical psychoanalysis that tion. The volume indeed dou 

land, but bis immediate followers were blind to makes most professional psychologists writhe, textbook: there is minimal 

these qualities and represent a return to and the combination of the two would confirm spelling, a sixty-five-page glc 

medievalism. Only with the poets of the end of a logician’s worst suspicions about criticism; else, and correspondingly c 

the century, Henryson and Dunbar in Scot- but the idea has a compelling fascination none Norman Davis on grammai 

land, Skelton in England, does the Renaiss- the less, and is perhaps the most thought-pro- Hoccleve at the beginning o 

• ance arrive to stay, and to be consolidated in voking answer yet offered to the problem of Hawes at the end, with seve 

the work of Wyatt and Spenser. the quality pf post-Chaucerian poetry. The nunciation and phonetics, an 

Definitions, especially of such amorphous ‘ability to place oneself in poetic tradition - on Middle Scots). What ma 

movements as the Renaissance, are generally "that the literary tradition is necessary for the the 400 pages of texts, f: 

made to fit the argument in hand , and different 

rets of premisses produce different results. . 

Roberto Weiss insisted that it wsb impossible 
to find any manifestations of humanism in Eng- 

land before the visit of Poggio Bracdolini in f^ranH Rm/pur XT 

■ 1418, but after that he saw it growing unsteadi- UranO 15UVeur 

ly throughout the century, encouraged by pat- fFmercencv Ward) . 

rota such as Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, ^cmergeney ' 

who 4ld not quite understand what the move-’ 

ment in Italy was all about, and John Tiptoft, . , ' k,..+Uc Mat 

Earl of Worcester, who did. Weiss was talking ^ clean young P* 8 ' . . 

about a tradition of learning rather than of. With his bag, carrying with him an -exhalation, . 

;• .vernacular literature, but as both these books A bouquet of medical alcohol, 

V show, the two are not entirely separable. Tip- Medical clean sweetness, 

!;■. t°ft appears in The Oxford Book of Late ■. 

Medieval Verse and Prose in his free translation . • ' 

° f f ^ e “ rly Humanist treatise, thcDeclamaclon , And when he entere the white building ’ . 

• 1 <V Noblesse, which is written with an assurance ^ ire wpII* . 

»: °f style more typical of the Elizabethan age • Dons acoatas whiteas ataiholand Its 

1'.. than of the Ware of the Roses. Poggio himself ’ A roomy white through which the vapours roll . 

; . gets a place, but one that sets hiip back in the And distil from patients’ lurigs ori gurney itietril 

I race (o lead in the Renaissance. He has become : Where an ambulance sirefl rt ^ 

?- » jestbook author, “a famous Florentine” ho ' ' r ; :.> r • 

r doubt, as Skelton describes him, but famous • •*••••• \ • • : : : ; ‘ • y : ': v 

: for writing "many a triad tale”; and Qray gives • r ‘ The river of caMOofi,' f6ndttng,th*'sttn. V* 

y Cwtoo’s translation of one of them from hb , . ; ' / -Tha-diae- ihat ai^W ; aud :dtoattt>ewkitii#n' - 

X . Pabl es, where it jostles up against the tbpr- ^ • 

b • oughly medieval products of Petros Alph'nW* ; ; ‘ The siren screams at them ’ 

f., sus -’nte most startling manifestation of classic* . . *' ‘ .-r'; *' *’* 

& H concerns in vernacular writing comes In a - 

| fint attempt (dated m&to produce ait Eng-, At home, 

S; Kth equivalent of Hexameters, found in an .>.* • ' .Scrabbling- at Ihp -^edstegd rf afraid p£ falling. . 

S extract Gray gives bf a transition- from . ; ' \ i • ;'-i. ’• r. '■ 

». CUydiah:.-' . .' ! .-; •' - ■ • j^ ! -. V(. : V. '. ■ ' ^ y.‘ : 

B- - ’ _■ -. 'V ; • \\ '• !-. • ■.■’There is a paediatric flow- ■}-. 

E • : “ uche roobys, with raylkCwtiite hors, he ehMfa Hie ! .... , V-: ' ; ^ OT; . air; tlie; rfursoijr. 

’.-.yvi- ' K 'Stiildhg' with ite .clean: swof^ ■ .*• , V- ’•> 

i ■ V*! ,e ni Bokenham, an Avgusrihlan fr*fr be»t| - . •■ .•-! • , j ' v Aru,.' -V'- » ' ! 
V' known'-:, far -.his- qqint^Sntially- .medieval,- ./ -/pf-the haljy S 

• y; Outside the window ; 

loo proves delusive, 'fte; first recorded jiw-t ’ ; , J i/pc B bird sUtifn^ m |an °dorou8 |ipi<ili;e^, . i j 

1 .jjnt-far an.Ehglish literary work'was dfade’ m' . oheiH ibvbeqk an^ ulter^ thuhefer; ‘ ; . 

W. period by John Wethair.ptstead, Abbot of '■ \f i 

j,' ^ Albans, .a classical scholar in touch vrtth • ■«••.-' ■ ; ■ s' * -V-- 1 ’ - '..''I 

^foiiM'hrimariists. He-stiil irdad tHc^ 'classira^ W ' ' V: .- 1 TiiY 1 a ^ s : ^ ry.-;i 

traditionally inedieval ways, tio Wever, wrote m .y ; v - • 1 ,'jf s^kes llkejlighwmg - '< ^ : : ' C 

v style that embodied the opposite* of.i. .y-^kv • i,s : ! ; ii- ,'•!• :.H v:ri 

k ^Hject pf pawonhge jjfraipiiafion of theUfaf ■ 4 


poet in order that it may constitute the role of 
poet for him to occupy” - is taken by Spearing 
as his defining characteristic of the “Renaiss- 
ance" poet, achieved by Chaucer in relation to 
Dante, Petrarch and the classics, and not 
recovered until the Scottish and Tudor 
poets could relate themselves not only to a 
classical and Italian tradition but to Chaucer as 
well. 

Spearing takes care not to equate the 
medieval merely with the bad and the bOTing. 
He also gives some space to the much livelier 
non-Chaucerian tradition, exemplified by two 
works. One is the Second Shepherd's Play (and 
the absence of anything from the cycle plays is 
the one great omission from Gray's antholo- 
gy); the other is the A wntyrs off Arthure, which 
has the merit of being unfamiliar, buLthe dis- 
advantage of being only dubiously post- 
Chaucerian in date. It is a work well worth 
advertising, none the less, and any poem that 
features the tormented ghost of Guinevere’s 
mother has a certain lugubrious attraction. 

This is all very intelligently done; and if it 
does not significantly change the map of fif- 
teenth-century literature, it does offer a much- 
needed theory to account for the underlying 
structures. If Gray's anthology suggests modi- 
fications, it is because his map Is on a much 
larger scale and shows up correspondingly 
more. The task he sets himself - and fulfils 
superbly - is to do full justice to the best of 
what was being written, whether officially 
"literary” or not. The period is not the easiest 
to present for a general readership, and Gray 
never sacrifices authenticity for populariza- 
tion. The volume indeed doubles as a language 
textbook: there is minimal modernization of 
spelling, a sixty-five-page glossary, and a con- 
cise, and correspondingly dense, section by 
Norman Davis on grammar (exemplified by 
Hoccleve at the beginning of the century and 
Hawes at the end, with several pages on pro- 
nunciation and phonetics, and a farther section 
on Middle Scots). What matters, however, is 
the 400 pages of texts, from the opening 


Grand Buveur XI 

(Emergency Ward) 

A clean young doctor hurtles past 

With his bag, carrying with him an exhalation, ' " 

A bouquet of medical alcohol, : 

Medical clean sweetness, . ' • -:-r 

' , And when he enters the white building 1 ! 1 . 

Dons a coat as white as alcohol and its walls . : . : • > _ 

A foomy white through which the vapours roll.- , 

And distil from patients’ lurigs oiLgurnfey ineWl • '! - :• > \ . .!- ; 
1 Where an ambulance siren icrib.bles The. air I. * 

_ ‘ ( . . !*' 

v \ >*v*!*\ ::^i .. 

. * The' ^ river of ^^.car-roo6. fondling, the stin ^ j ‘ 

. I •; ’ i’-r The siren screams at them •; ; . . • •’ 

; v At home, the.baby, her little fingers r ‘ ; X {' ' f; 

, ... • Scribbling at the ^edstead ds if alraid pf falling. ^ ; 

r • .'There is ^ 'a paddlatric (low • .1 i;;-- - 

; : ' Of;m6t^y-«^<ed air thriugh the; riursory '■ ; *: 

K 'Striking;' with ifa,cjiwD;t!wM' •*' . •. V- : i \ ’ s .:‘V 

j.| '^;At ; :the delicate mhybjps Witivbdoliir : . ’■ -‘'A j 

i- •V' .' Of the baby’s skinj v ' 1 : : \ < ' j ' 1 V -: 

H -v -v.-'V,.': '.if -I; - j. 


!'■- 1 5® nt far an, English literary work waa made m ;iV ; '-"'lit 'opens 'ifs'.'beqk 'an^ufreri thubder; 1, .;/) 

1 Hod by John We.bamputead, Abbot of '' ^ ■>' V-"^ ; 

h, ^‘Albans, a classical scholar in (ouch with - ry, •*■••• ' - I y'--, L '...-'i- * --‘i-; - 

^foban'humahiats. He r s^ i^driie , classics in- V : '• V; .^' a )T n ;^ *5 ^ s [' 8^"- X.: {'4r \ V- 

S'; 5 b^ltionally medieval ways, hoWevbr, wrote in ■' ..... ,y ;• s trikfii8 : iikpjlighfaingt •< ; - J. V £, »:=!*' : : .4 ' ' C •>'. :.j o 'ii * %. s ; 

style that embodied the Qpposite»of. ...^ ! -• ii- 

§! ; ; jjbjHject pfpafr onegO afrai^ationoffiielifa^ : .v.JpjSW^'raGGRO^<- ■ ’ ■»/ • -•-Ui;';. i- • 

JJ|/:«St Albaq ;by Johu t^te. ' :.^ * ' • ' ■' - •'- • : 


account of the battle of Aglncourt so brimming 
with epic hero-worship that it breaks into 
metre halfway through, to More’s dosing 
meditation on earthly vanity and death. There 
is, inevitably and essentially, Malory; there is 
also Froissart on the death of Sir John Chandos 
in Berners’s idiom of knight-errantry: 

It hath been shewed me often tymes (hat ye have 
greatly desyred to fyitde me - nowe yc may se me 
herel I am John Chandos, advise [ye?] well. Your 
great feates of armes wherwlth ye be renowned, by 
Goddes leave nowe shal wc prove U! 

There is that most Pre-Raphaelite of medieval 
lyrics, the “Corpus Chris ti Carol” , and a re- 
cently discovered couplet translation of Pet- 
rarch's Secrelum. Lively prose turns up in the 
most unexpected places, beside the more pre- 
dictable letters and romances. A set of English' 
sentences for translation into Latin includes, 
"Lete us go to Hedynton [Headingtonj grove 
and ther we shall have an hare stert.” A treatise 
on hunting insists that “hunters goon into Para- 
dise when thei dey, and .lyven in this world 
most joiful of eny other men”. A cure for hair 
loss suggests shaving the head and anointing it 
twice a day with honey. 

The range of texts is astonishing, and reveals 
an active application of literacy far greater than 
the stereotype of the period would suggest. 
The strength and adventurousness of the selec- 
tion can make Spearing's range of reference 
seem tame. The critical approaches taken by 
tlie two books, however, reverse the judg- *' 
ment: there, Spearing is the innovator, Gray 
the traditionalist. The difference is not entirely 
due to the little space allowed for comment by 
the anthology format. Gray writes with all the 
sharp and authoritative observation of a C. S. 
-Lewis, and with the same faith in human de- 
cency. Spearing's methods depend on exten- 
sive analysis, and the results can have a subver? 
sive attraction. To Gray, Skelton's Phyllyp 
Sparrowe is "purest lyricism . . . gently mock- * ‘ 
ing . . . genuinely attractive”. To Spearing, it 
“may be the first poem in English to give direct 
expression to underwear-fetishism”. The im- 
pression left by Gray's extracts is that they can 
speak' for themselves and do not require an 
arinbury of specialist tools for their apprecia- 
tion. Spearing, by contrast, comes to the fray 
well amied, not only with weapons of Bloo- 
mian psychoanalysis but also with the blunder- 
buss of numerology and a copy of Alastair 
Fowler’s Triumphal Forms. ...... 

It is true that Renaissance theorists anri w^ 1 

• ters sometimes recognized the validity of some. , 
element of numerical ^ composition, and.Fow- ' 

• ler's own coheern is with the Renaissance; bqt 
the case is less convincing far the Middle Ages, ; “ 
Even ' if ; God ’ did, in the - rtumerologists’ 

• favourite text, order all things by measiJre and 
! number; there is rip medieval rhetorical hand- f . 

book : that .suggests- that poets should do the 
. same. Y6t Spearing will use nurtierologicai 1 
arguments to justify the structure of one of his 
most "medieval'' works, the A wntyrs off 
Arthure (a st ructure that has customarily been 
regarded as an aesthetic shambles, to the point 
of indicating . that two different texts .have . . 

; accidentally got run together), .and nnmeiv 
ology of a milch moredetailedknq eccentric 
kind had- got its oiaw weil embedded in the. 
interpretation of medieval texts at - large, 
Spearing's analysis of the Tail! of the Lyoun 
and the Motts .will exemplify his own method. - 
. In editions Where this is the central poem Of 
Henry son's Fables, “the narrative part of this ' 
fable occupies the middle twenty-four stanzas ' 

• of the 424 of which the complete collection 
consists". If you then calculate the midpoint of 
the whole fable on a different basis (si nee the - 
central stanzas of the narrative do not give the 

’ right result), you find* threri stanzas on ' 
sovereignly , mercy and trimriph; nnd this cen- 
tral placing is taken^ ^give tha^ ^iqotiiolpgicai;; 
meaning of. the pod'm>: 1 - . V 

; The; whole argument" depends on starting 
’ frith the right tOxt: not most >of the manu- 
scripts f but the; printed ; editions of ^ iSii or, y 
more particularly, 1981. Tlie: question oL 
manuscript Versus modern edition is important . 
not just ' for this poem, for editions make 
numefology: possible: they give line numbers. 
This gives modern numerologisti pn advantage' v 
oyer medieval rduders equivaleiit to that of the" 
compiler oyer counting oh one’iTragetei Not a . 


■ the need to niujiber lines or stanzas, although 
this, hazards of scribal ttahsmlssion would play 
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havoc with any number symbolism. Principles 
of arithmetical centrality such as Spearing 
advocates must have depended on poets or 
readers doing their own individual line counts, 
and doing them in their heads- for there are no 
jottings on the pages. There are obviously 
some texts where numbers are significant: no- 
body supposes it to be chance that there are a 
hundred cantos in the Divine Comedy or 
twelve books in the Teseida, Boccaccio's 
Thescid. These larger sections, however, are 
precisely the things that are numbered in the 
manuscripts. I suspect that poems were read 
for what they said, and that medieval poets 
who meant a number to be significant men- 
tioned the fact, either by numbering divisions 
or by announcing how many lines they had 
written (as the Carol ingia ns occasionally did), 
just because the idea would otherwise not have 
occurred to nnyone. 

Gray and Spearing present two different 
readings of the fifteenth century, but they are 
perhaps not finally incompatible. Spearing’s is 
an age of frustrations, anxieties and crypto- 
grams, an eclipse between two Renaissances; 
Gray's is a world of fitfully enlarging human- 
ism, where mathematical puzzles and riddles 
present themselves unambiguously as such. 
The extracts in the anthology are not without 


their covert significances, but they are of a 
different kind. One of the earliest pieces is the 
Lollard William Thorpe’s account of his inter- 
rogation by Archbishop Arundel, where he 
fights for a biblical Christianity against the life- 
and-death power of the Church. It is a first hint 
of the cataclysm to follow after Gray’s volume 
closes. Shortly after the book ends. More 
wrote the Dialogue of Comfort , in which he 
turned from the consolations of a Boethian 
philosophy to those of faith, in the face of the 
assault on Christendom mounted not, as he 
pretended, by the advancing Turks, but within 
England itself. Secular ideals were under even 
sharper attack. Sir Thomas Malory - certainly 
a product of the Wars of the Roses, whether 
himself or another man of the same name - 
only looks out' of the window at his own age 
when death and destruction appear even in his 
Arcadia of chivalry, and he finds little consola- 
tion in either. "Comforte thyself,” King 
Arthur tells Bedivere, “for in me ys no truste 
for to truste in.” Chaucer is one of the few 
writers who seem aware of the new challenges, 
as he uses the pagan world to express a sceptic- 
ism (in Spearing’s phrase) for which his own 
age allowed no outlet. If Chaucer’s Eliz- 
abethan heir is Spenser, the Renaissance 
both these books predict is that of Montaigne. 


- Engaging with the infinite 
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Coleridge as Poet and Religious Thinker 
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As the title of his book implies, David Jasper is 
concerned to rehabilitate the ideq that the 
unity or lack of U in Coleridge’s thought comes 
fraidameptallv 1 Cjh^stiaii qomipltmeot . 

• which strictly monitors and sometimes censora 
all his intellectual adventures, The more ori- 
ginal twist in this book is that it is actually 
written from the opposite , direction: by , a 
theologian whose thought is directed by Cqual- 
■; ; ly .firm. literary convictions of foevaluepf. 

• studying ]*a Christian thinker who worked pri- . 
marily through the categories of literature and ' 
poetry”. Jt is not part of jasper’s purpose to 
entertain the notion that he might h ave to pro- ' 
vide an. argument for Why these two commit- 
-i.nienls, religious and literacy, should be inter- 
connected. When Frank Kermode, employed •* 
about the hermeneutical exegesis of the Gos- 
. • - . pel of St, Mark, looks for a secular authority to 
viiidicate.or limit interpretation, Jasper canript 
understand what such an “institution" might be s 
other than, an example of how Kermode “side- ' 
steps the issue" .*■ which is, of course, thep- . 
; ‘ , . logical;. ; ; ;• f - ' 
, There dre at least , three ways of eliciting 
coherence from Coleridge's Widely spaced: 

. thoughts ^political, rhetorical and religious'-, 
and in one form or another ; all these 
, ..approaches were, alive in his own day. The 
political ;. Vieify pioneered by Hnzlitt apd 
r peacock,; regarded ■ the .increasingly philo-, 
i r stiphjcijt diefioh of. Coleridge's Writings, and, 
the self-sufficient' categories wjth vyhich ; he 
.. , would clinch argumen Is . (“ Reason' rtnd Reli- 
w gioii'i are: foeir own evidence”), ' as forms of 
political mystiflcatfon/The rhetorical; soiner 
times Sharldy esquereading ofthe cul-de-sac in 
V r ■' Cpleridjgean di.scpurse tsfosee such.baulks 
. : adroit mampulalionsofrc^derlyex’pe Nations; 

V --■■■' i/Tfipi^ihftproihired.systcmaiicdeductioaVwith 
■ firtful fang res suggesting how ultimate phild- 
■'): sbphiqftl questions resist hytheir, very nature all 
' attempts ata conclusive answer. , : 

Jaspear feeds this irohie rpading Erectly into 
•i { \ " 1 : 1 i Coleridge ’5 ;cdntpmparary i[iqological pro- 




philosophical text. Epistemologies of self-con- 
sciousness become commentaries on the way in 
which a text refers to itself: in trying to pro- 
nounce on the truth, philosophy ironically 
draws attention to the inevitably metaphorical 
and approximate qualities of these pronounce- 
ments. But Jasper sees a “religious horizon” to 
the infinite spaces thus revealed. The reader's 
“active appreciation" of metaphor replaces the ‘ 
evaluation of definitive conclusions with a 
potentially infinite experience whose historical 
and methodological implications can only ' be 
theological. 

The difficulty here is to remember that a 
“religious horizon” has been imposed as well as 
opened up: that the infinite, vistas uncovered 
by irony .fare conceived of by the theologian as a 
specific totality. “Rellglori", writes; Jasper .“is 
thctihterpreter’of this endless process of sfclf- 
reflection , representing the concentration of 
All in Each -a Power that acts by a contraction 
. of universal truths into individual duties.” The 
.; theological engagement with the infinite turns 
out to be very different from the ironic relish 
for i indeterminacy . After expounding at length 
;the sophisticated, sceptical contribution to 
“Jhe Rime ofthe Ancient Mariner" demanded 
of the reader, Jasper confronts the childlike 
assurances of “individual duties” at the end 
■' (“He prayeth well who loyeth Well”) with the 
suspicion that “perhaps it is right to fie naive”. 
But presumably religion is always obliged to 
draw riaiye closures. . Friedrich Schlegel’s 
famous appeal - *;what gods will be able to 
rescue us from all these ironies?." - is matched, 
as paii j de Map saw , by Kierkegaard’s doctri n- 
al re-emergence On the other ride; of irony: in a 
. world rendered absurd by its own uncertainty ■ 

. .the credentials . of .belief are as plausible as 
. those of ^eptlcisip.- lb anticipation of |>Ut, 
: subtly different frbm ^Nietzsche, 1 Kierjsegbard 

. thought that'“true actuality becomes.what it is, 

whereas the actuality of romqniicfsm merely 
| becomes”.. It is not dear that one can be the , 
> . . servant of two masters, theology and. irony, 

•• without psking some farcical misunderstand- 
ings. Jasper at one point innocently quotes the 
American Coleridgefan James Marsh; through 
, whom ''Aids became ‘a seminal text, in Anier- 
l ican intellectual history"'. One persdn'snaiVe- 
. . . ty is. another’s .bad . taste. . 

' , jasper’s book Is piearly argued; the issued 
slake are there for all to see as are, with a little 
more- Work on the part of the reader, the 
: choices he makes in elaborating them. He tries 
hard to be comprehensive, to look for illustra- 
tions from later poems not regarded as cano- 
• nical and to dispute the tradition that Col- 
widge’s deyelopmepf after Bhgraphia Was' • 
neglicible or wroha-headed vt». 


um 


t ' r . Wheel cst s argumehis for transraiing[k«t-KaA- 
' ilan ihcori^pf the ego Into present-day dihcijs- 

any 
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M.H. ABRAMS 

The Correspondent Breeze: Essays on English 

Romantidsm 

296pp. Norton. £19.95. 

0393018377 

All attempts to focus or define the nature of 
Romanticism in English poetry have for the 
last thirty years been guided by the work of 
M. H. Abrams in his The Mirror and the Lamp 
(1953), a great work of simplification in the 
best sense, which cut through the tangles of 
literary history by reassessing the Romantic 
movement within the perspective of meta- 
criticism. Romantidsm was shown to have con- 
stituted itself as a set of typical governing 
metaphors, not so much in its verse ns in its 
poets’ literary-critical writings, where the neo- 
classical mirror held up to nature was replaced 
by the lamp illuminating it, and by Aeolian 
harps, winds and growing plants. The literary 
theory of Wordsworth and Coleridge was res- 
cued from the margins and footnotes to be 
recognized as itself the central creative practice 
of that characteristic Romantic enterprise, 
self-definition. 

By highlighting the importance in literary 
history of theoretical discourse and especially 
of its reliance upon metaphor, and by singling 
out as the characteristically Romantic meta- 
phors those which denote self-referentially the 
poetic act itself, Abrams can be seen in retro- 
spect to have opened up the field of English 
Romantic poetry as the happy hunting ground 
of American deconstruction. This possibility 
(with all its irony) has been acknowledged by 
Abrams himself, who as an “unreconstructed 
humanist” has resisted implacably the corro- 
sive tendencies of the new school. From the 
discovery that critical language is implicated in 
the arbitrariness and instability of metaphor it 
does not automatically follow that the game is 
up for criticism, or that it must; dive into the 
abyss like a stockbroker after the Wall Street 
Crash; and Abrams at least has refused to 
jump. His direct interventions into current 
theoretical debate have been held over to form 
another volume, but in The Correspondent 
Breeze his efforts to resist the problematlzing 
of Romantic poetry can be observed in his 
“Two Roqds To Wordsworth”. Originally an 
introduction to a collection of Wordsworth cri- 
ticism by other hands, the essay is necessarily 
diplomatic, but all the same it politely damns 
recent criticism’s “problematic" version of 
Wordsworth, not so much by faint praise ns by 
artfully overpraising A. C. Bradley for noticing 
Wordsworth’s “strangeness" - as if the kinds of 
paradox and perplexity to be found ]n the 
poet’s work had ended there. Unwilling id go 
back to the “simple” Wordsworth of Matthew 
Arnold or Helen Darbishire, Abrams favours n 
reintegration of the two approaches, provided 
that it retains what the school of de Man and 
Hartman would most want to question: the 
critic's own acceptance of Wordsworth’s faith 
*n, the “reciprocity between the natural world 
and, the minds of men”; Reconciliation, syn- 
thesis, reciprocity, are the central terms and 
values of. these essays, and the repeated refer- 
enceto'Coleridge’a aqcouqjs ofthe reconciling 
properties of fob imagination suggests thhi'fof 
Abram* these formulas are more thah.meta- 
physical. mirages' afrd represent a substantial 
Supersession of foe spilt between subject and- 
■object.;- ' 1; . 1 ; .• 

. To register foe nature of Abrams’s commit- 
ments, though, is hardly. sufficient without re- 
cording what Jie manages to do with them: he 
offers mpip thap enough in this volume tp sus- 
tain his standing as 'a literary historian in! the ' 
best of humatfistfraditioris. Comparisons with 
Eric Auerbach' have been made beforehand ' 
although Abrams has neither the same range 
nor the same focus on details, his discussions of 
Romanticism are conducted with a similarly 
ambitious sweep of cultural reference, in par- 
ticular to the endurance of biblical and patristic 
models within modern literature. Auerbach’s 
twnthes^onfoe role of Christianity in eroding 


asperating tangles of Coleridge’s phLotoj^ 
speculation upon optics and gratftatioaT I 

marvel. So too is the way he steers a poknu 

course through the history of modern a«k 
tics in “Coleridge, Baudelaire, and Mods* 
Poetics”. This cssny, which pits Colotife 
organicism and commitment to process agfa 
the static fetishism of the symbol fromPfck 
Pound, is a splendidly unintimidated 
tioning ofthe obsession with Original Sin*S 
characterized the reactionary anti-humada 
of too many Symbolist and Modernist^, 

In attempting to dissociate Coleridge from ft 
tradition, though , Abrams has very selecthA 
to present him as an ally of WonfeJ • 
humanist naturalism, and comes dose to font' 
eating a hybrid "Colesworth" figure for ft 
purpose. The nnti-naturalist Coleridge ccd ‘ 
structed just as selectively by T. S. Ellotd 
others is equally n distortion, but while Coi 
cridge may not be the progenitor (the Adu, 
so to speak) of the vogue for Original Sink 
Symbolist aesthetics, his attacks on Wot* 
worth still make him a plausible Cain; 

If Abrams has been in one sense an Inadw 
tent precursor of deconstruction, the count# 
vailing trend in his work towards the ord^ 
identification of recurrent goven^ 
metaphors and paradigms aligns him dor 
closely with archetypal and even stnictonBi 
criticism. This disposition appears in the m 
most rewarding strategies which he fat 
adopted: the search for metaphor in riitkti 
writing as well as in poetry (in The Mlmrei 
the Lamp), and the decipherment of uota 
lying structures or “plots" not just In nanaijm 
but in lyrics (as in the more recent Nmi 
Supernatural ism). Again, Abrams will « 
allow this tendency to run away with him. b 
the title essay, the central Romantic melqfer 
of foe wind of change is granted such ah in iff 
ral place in the Western imagination thrift 
reader Is led to expect the unveiling of i 
Jungian archetype; but in a craftily mangel 
reversal, Abrams uses the occasion to turndft • 
missively upon the ^historical and static rat*? 
of the archetypal model itself. There Is a bed 1 
thy distrust here for any rnonolllhicidealisah 
defining the Romantic: u Romantkisn\ 
Abrams insists, “is no one thing". Hk on 
chosen variety is predominantly .Colem*; 
thian, drawing on Blake and Shejjey only bi 
supporting illustration, and on Byrpri harittyaf 
nil. .V; - : 

The second strand of Abrams's work-ft 
tracing of “plots" In Romantic writing - rij;. 
counters risks similar to those of-archtjj* 
reading, nnd here he is not always so 
guard against them. “Structure and Stylc^W 
Greater Romnntlc Lyric” is a brilUant jmfe 
dispensable introduction to any copi^y 
rending of the English Romantics, consttwhi 
a paradigmntic pattern of alienation 
integration which foe later essays expandfe®j 
master-plot of the Romantic enterprise^*! 
whole: revolutionary zeal and hopegivejjf ■ 
despair and finally to the renewed 
which politics are abandoned for 
meditative growth. The connections' l* 1 *' | 
poetic renaissance and political defeaMtJgj 


portent, but when Abrams move* a slap 
er in generalities to plot die patternmjj 
tegratlop and reintegration fgfo* 1 Si 
digm of the biblical Apot^lypse 
essay, his habitual isense of ptopofoonss* 1 
All reforming and revolutionary. 
whatever are cpllapsed into th© 1 ^®!? 1 
(there remains, after .all, {bis p^^.i 
tween V. I. Lenin and Joanna SoOthm*^ 
volutions happen, foe Second 
not), and Abrains sacrifices to a 
biblical typology the very sens© ot w* J 1 
ieally specific which he hiad refused I 
to the Jungian archetype. In 
volume, though, readerft’^ will ^ find . igj ■ 
reasons to be thankful that wtot J^^%Y- 
in his preface calls the “fanCTrh©to^ f ®^ ; 
colleagues has ait laBt pereiiaaed 
fog literary historian to 
his essays. . -• 


-.larenip to present a readable, arid accessible 
account of the foqught of someone wfio Lord 
/ Coleridge told Kathleen Cobiirn' was ! “a . 
wonderful man - in a way”. , "i ' 


15** i ± i ui uumoie 

’ I?8 !? j8p la r w ’ too > a comparable gift 

W? ^ in bis exposition: the way • 


Nicholas Roe (^7pp. CamPriPS^^^L 
Press* £22.50. 0 521 
essnys which explore “the i;©risi or t ' 
foelmagination andthe llfrituw)* 
work, paying phrticular attend# 
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JOHN HORTON and SUSAN MENDUS (Editors) 
Aspects of Toleration: Philosophical studies 
180pp. Methuen. £15. 

0416392903 

The contributors to this book of essays mostly 
come from the University of York, where a 
programme of lectures and seminars takes 
place each year on the subject of Toleration, 
funded by a trust specially set up for the pur- 
pose. It is a subject rich in both practical and 
theoretical issues. 

Most of the contributors start from John 
Stuart Mill's famous essay On Liberty, a pas- 
sionate defence of the right of people to do and 
think and say what they please, as long as they 
do no harm to others. It is a defence of toler- 
ance written against a background of consider- 
able and unreasonable intolerance, especially 
the persecution by society as a whole of the 
deviant, the eccentric or the irreligious. It is a 
work which, because it is so passionate, con- 
tinues to have a powerful effect especially on 
the young. Nevertheless it is full of unresolved 
theoretical problems when it is examined in a 
cool hour. 

The hour is cool for all the contributors to 
this volume. The theoretical issues discussed 
fall into three main groups: the relation be- 

Is X-ing best? 

P aul Snowdon 

BRUCE VERMAZEN and MERRILL 
B.HINHKKA 

Essays on Davidson: Actions and events 
257pp. Oxford University Press. £20. 
0198247494 


tweep toleration and harm; the relation be- 
tween toleration and freedom; and the relation 
between toleration and the ideal of respect for 
individuals. All these questions of theory are 
discussed in connection with such practical 
questions as race relations, pornography and 
blasphemy. The focus is on possibly intrusive 
or repressive legislation, rather than on the 
“tyranny of the majority", public opinion, 
which so much alarmed Mill. 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that we need 
not worry about public opinion as much as he 
did. Women, for example, are no longer per- 
secuted by disapproval, as they were in Mill’s 
day. We can be thankful for that, as we move 
on to consider what ought to be the limits to 
toleration today, for there is a general pre- 
sumption in favour of toleration. This in itself 
is a twentieth-century phenomenon. In this 
country at least most people would pay lip- 
service to liberalism, and then seek to justify 
certain exceptions to it, where toleration ought 
not to be asked. 

It would be easy to justify such exceptions if 
it could be shown that some sorts of conduct, or 
the expression of some sorts of opinion, were 
actually harmful. But the theoretical difficulty 
here, as is well known, is to identify harm when 
you see it. Although this is a subject much 
discussed by philosophers in recent years, it is 
still the most interesting topic explored in the 
present book and is central to the two most 
original contributions, David Edwards’s essay 


on "Toleration and the English Blasphemy 
Law", and Susan Mendus's, entitled “Harm, 
Offence and Censorship", in which she consid- 
ers the laws on obscenity. 

Edwards argues that there cannot be a sharp 
distinction between “harm” and “offence". 
Some offences may go deep and touch on 
areas, moral or religious, which are of fun- 
damental importance to the people offended, 
who would prefer to suffer physical harm 
rather than put up with this assault on their 
principles. On the other hand, there may be 
"harm" in the ordinary sense that is relatively 
trivial. In the course of his article he raises a 
number of philosophically interesting ques- 
tions, not much attended to in traditional dis- 
cussions. Ought ail religions to be protected by 
the laws of blasphemy, or only the Christian 
religion? If more religions than one merit pro- 
tection then the theoretical question must be 
answered: what counts as a religion? This in 
turn leads to the yet more difficult and interest- 
ing question of what distinguishes religious be- 
lief from other beliefs which could be catego- 
rized as “mere opinions”? Many people hold 
opinions very firmly, and may be prepared to 
defend them with passion; yet they would not 
perhaps claim that these opinions should be 
protected by law. Nor is blasphemy the mere 
denial that certain propositions are Irue. It is a 
matter rather of demolishing or deriding cer- 
tain symbols, desecrating certain sacred cows. 
Edwards suggests, probably rightly, that in this 


regard statements are not as offensive as pic- 
tures or poems. If a proposition is put forward 
which offends, it may be denied. Art does not 
state but insinuates, and cannot be answered. 

Mendus argues that those who object to 
pornography do so not because it tends to cor- 
rupt but because it is itself corrupt. Such peo- 
ple are therefore not satisfied by the liberal 
argument that what is wrongwith pornography 
is its invasion of privacy, and that this invasion 
may be mitigated, as long as pornography is 
not publicly displayed. The view of the tolerant 
is on the whole that those who are offended by 
pornography ought not to have to see or hear 
it; but that others should not be deprived. 
Mendus argues that those who object to it do so 
on grounds of morality, not of taste. They hold 
that such things should not exist, not that they 
may exist behind closed doors. The analogy 
that the anti-pornographers should use is that 
of pollution. Pollution is not all right provided 
it is unseen. There is a lot in this argument, 
though it is here presented very coolly indeed, 
and we are not told whether the author would 
actually defend it. 

Overlapping concerns in these and other 
essays lead to a certain amount of repetition, 
inevitable in a collection of this kind. Never- 
theless, together the cssnysadd up to a proper 
exploration of a number of totally contempor- 
ary problems. The collection is a good example 
of the practical turn taken by moral and politi-. 
cal philosophy in foe last decade. 


Ifapoll were taken among philosophers asking 
each to nominate the three leading contempor- 
ary practitioners of their discipline, there is no 
doubt that Donald Davidson would be on 
many people’s list. His pre-eminence rests on a 
group of striking, highly general, intercon- 
nected and developing ideas propounded since 
the early 1960s. The most famous proposal was 
raptured in the slogan that “a theory of mean- 
ing for a language should be a truth-definition 
for that language”. A truth defihition for a 
language is an assignment of properties to the 
semantic units within it, from which can be 
deduced, for each complete sentence, a state- 
ment of the conditions in which it is true. This 
proposal was the conclusion q! a complex line 
of thought which purported to identify what we 
*anj of a. theory of meaning, and tried to show 
that a truth-definition provides It. 

Davidson developed this in two directions. 
He attempted to “define truth” for certain 
troublesome segments of natural language - 
for example, oratio obllqua, action-ascribing 
and cause-ascribing sentences. He also con- 
sidered how to decide what the 1 truth condi- 
tions for untences are -vie, how semantic inter? 
pfetatfori is possible. But interpretation of 
silences is inseparable from interpretation of 
fakers, which L$ to say, psychology. And so 
Davidson went on to propound an account of 
the constituent principles of, : and constraints 
on, that. Psychological interpretation explains 
actions, and therefore (but not for that reason - 
*%) Davidsop, has given accounts 1 pf the 
tuft of actipn aqd' of the psychological states 
appeal to! in their explanation. :'■?> . 

'. Davidson /baa;, promulgated Mb’ views in 
1$8Q a collection bf some of;, 
wem. thoge dealing wtih, roughly^ actions and/ 
happenings, was published/Under foe 1 tjtlff, 
Zsfysdn ActtoitsandEvcnts (revlewedin foe 
TLS Of February 6, 198 1) EssaySOnDayidsofi - 
rontajn8twelve,papers;hyother aufo6rs_dispus|. 

the issues raised fo that book? It also con- 
tofts replies by Davidson; plufa paper of his on 
Jdyefb*, The: &6pk Is 1 divided into three se* 
,tk»is, : foe first of which dealsWifothe nature of ; 
«foon. One bf Davidson'S earlier papers 
fbf' a caufol abequnt of reason-guided 

^fion. Dan; Bennett’s rontributioii is an ex'- 
K©wion of scepticism about silCh capsaj.; 
ftfories; but, unfortunately i.is fob cCcentricin 


manner to re-open the debate. Davidson 
subsequently proposed, within a causallst 
framework, accounts of practical reasoning, 
intention and akrasla (or “weakness of will"), 
and these are scrutinized in the first four pap- 
ers. No single enumeration of theses can con- 
vey the richness of Davidson’s ideas, but three 
claims attract attention: they aTe that Cl) hav- 
ing an intention to X can be thought of as 
accepting an all-out evaluative proposition that 
X-ing is best; (2) it does not require file agent ; 
to believe that he will X, and (3) the akratic's 
failure consists in forming such an all-out eva- 
luative thought despite his considering that, 
relative to all his evidence, something else is 
best. Michael Bratman and Christopher 
Peacocke in their valuable contributions criti- 
cize (1); David Pears in an elegant paper seeks . 
to reassert some link between intention and 
belief, and Paul Grice and Judith B|aker, in an 
essay of enormous interest and complexity, 
query (3). In reply, Davidson is prepared to 
accept Pears’s suggestion (as he interprets it), 
but argues revealingly against the others. 

Bratman and Peacocke, it seems to me, 
locate a number of places where Davidson's 
theory feels foe pinch. Thus, to give one exam- 
ple, it is not necessary to Judge that X-ing is 
uniquely best in order to intend to X - ‘that 
mistake paralysed Buridan’s ass; and it is not 
enough to hold that X-ing is equal best - Buri- 
dah's ass gbt that far. Davidson’s response con-, 
sists in disputing such counter-examples, but 
also in! deflecting foe j;ritid8^ by,statirtg.th©, 
theory f ln as geuefal a jyay-'as' possible, dis- 
tinguishing inessential, infelicities of detail 
from the affirmabie eisenti©ls! TTiis debate is 
hot over, but significantly clhfjfied.- V. • r 
/The saihels true oftheisspesraiSed Ijy CMce 
and Baker. They attempt to improve dn. David-.; 

Son's acedunt of all-tbings-cohsldered. judg- 1 
merits., and then argue foat akrasla cannptbe^ 
what he supposed Davidson helpfully points 
out, in reply, that he does nottoV foerb is, 
such a thing as ail-foings-wnsidertd jUdg-, 
raentjrather, araogeof cases canbe discerned/ 1 : 
Not allltbo objections are fopreby avoided,/ 

/though. tw'iWdsoh. ■ 


indeed plausiDW-.wnai 'wi “ rr? 

bdhfef requiredfor inftndpnfWhy supple ilk : 

’ redufred?' Bears'* candidate seems fo bp_thq 
belief that there Is some chance foat foe lriten-, 
tloii will Succeed.. 1 that this oyarj ; 




son theory the intuition that we should count 
deliberate refroinings as actions. It appears 
that to do so, some aspects of Davidson's 
account must be disturbed but without serious 
consequence. In effect, this is not to take the 
intuition seriously, quite properly I felt. 

The papers in the next section relate to 
Davidson’s account of events and causation. A 
leading Davidsonian thesis is that events are 
one fundameiital sort of particular. Roderick t 

• Qiisholm has disagrefed from the beginning, 
but his present paper, rather than taking up the 
issue, attempts to define sdme notions he re- 
gards as valuable in the correct account of 
happenings. Irving Thalberg is on the other, 
Davidson, side, mid shows in his article that 
there have been some very : bad arguments 
directed at their position, Finally , Pi F. Straw- 
son contributes an extremely interesting paper 

' giving his views on this linked but separable 
notions of causation arid explanation. It be- ’ 
comes' primarily an attack. On the Humean 
account of causation, the “received view"/' 
Hume'S influence has, as ^t'rawsoh makes 
dear, been baleful. But by treating the philb-, 
sophical Issue as, in part, one about when we 
form the ideh of causation - rptber Ihan abput 
the notion formed - it may be that Strawson 
himself has not 'completely escaped fume’s 
influence.- 

As far as pavidson’s.yiews gb.-foe. most in- ' 
temstfog contribution Is Ws/owr^paper on ' 
ad verbs, Which meets some diffiqilties :wjt_h his. 

■ owp ewhcf/ views about ^4verbs; ,The neW. 

•: ■analyses are ingenious' ' and, apparently/ 1 

■ reasonable , but are not given much of a testing 

- it is enough that they, avoid 'certaini given : 

. problems. Further, hpW, ^ 

• ! earlier idea* about logical form is unclear; 

/ The last grpup of essays discusses “anorpa- 
vlou»-mdhism^, which states (to Ite ovra terms) 

: 'that(!l)f»y^ofogicaloc^rien^areldentiCal 
. ' with physical octurrence* (m6nism) , (2) there 

are no strict latyS which fol&fo to psychological 
•' features (anbmaiism); arid (3) psychological 
' ’.aspects' ■ “gfliiervene” on physical ones. Con- 
1 iroversy over these bold claims has nfotfily con-' 
'• . earned 'tWo Can Wc,apltnbine foe sort of., 

. : rcductionoffoe psyflhofogjctil tot he physidaV 
' ! whlchlii'porvenlence rtqulrbs with the denial 
11 ^pf^yclfcphwlfcaL^ law*? WH*t aiidhow.sosind: 
; / art DaVidfon 8 argtimt'pfo tfOr ' ah’ofon USm?, 

‘ 3djh lwuq$jn fote section are When up: by the 
'three cbritribiltofo and Davidson’s replies giyh. 

, wei(rorori clpHfl^oH otKls W^^' ;- ; ‘ i; > ; 
: V f^arfyA.LeWiRi'if Lunderafand him,' queried. 

’ first whither. foe notioh?of' snperv?nience has; 

• ;. : bceri dearly^iafocd.hrifoiWhetberwc h^vc 
vi'bcqri riyeii tfoy. reasoh for ; a|cdpiing this: PW- 

. ^ticqlrif riascS ^B^per^enl^nceij tt'is evident that. 
'■i Lewis t^esljfo^ctoenfce fo be foe presence 


of some sort of necessity. Davidson’s reply 
reveals that for him supervenience is a purely 
extensional affair; “a predicate p is super- 
venient on a set of predicates S if for every pair . 
of objects such that p is true of one and not of 
the other, there is a predicate of S that is true of 
one and not of the other”. In that case, David- 
son clearly seems right about the compatibility 
of (2) and (3) and foe truth of (3). Are, then, 
the worried of Lewis misplaced? No - for foe, 
substantial question ;is 'whether thare Ts a 
theoretically interesting stronger relation be 1 
tween psychological arid physical features (or 
facts), one involving necessity? Lewis is betting 
that there Is - reasonably, it seems to me. 
Davidson docs not argue against this intuition, 
but does not greet it with enthusiasm . Quirieah ’ 
tastes are unmistakably at work. 

j. JVC; Smart gives a, brief account of Da vid- 
son's arguments for anomalism, arid for mob- 
ism: he is Worried foat the latter Is limited in f 
scope, not covering nqn-intentiorial conscious 
episodes, and, in some way, circular, in his 
reply, Davidson distinguishes two arguments 
for anomallsm. The first starts with the. claim 
foat mentai concepts have a normative charac- 
ter, because rationality - itself a. normative 
matter - must be discerned in buy qreature to 
which they are applied. Those puzzled by ear- 
lier statements of the argument will not find 
this helps much. It is still hard to grasp, ttissad 
foat, fpf whatever reason; Davidson's account 
.is; concise. . , , - ' - ' • ii.. ; 

Ihe second Argument ii easier: mental con- . 
cepts are irredudbly causal concepts, and strict, 
.laws do not "use causal coitcepts”, The avail- 
ability of this argument is meant to answer . 
Smart’s first worry, since sensation concepts* 

. are Supposedly causal. It is not, it seems to me, 
unreasonable to remain sceptical about this 
law abouj laws; again the brevity is regrettable. 

" Finally Patrick Suppes argues, dlspiaylnga'n 
awesome familiarity with bofodiscipliriesj that 
Davidson overrates foCCapadfyof physics arid . 
uri donates that of psychology tp aotenrilnC; 
iaws. "Physics is becoming. Hke pjfycholqgyVl 
says Suppes.lbe. crucial quesiionj though, is: 
how much like? If Snppwdriuld show that . iri 
respoctof laws, theyareiromjjleftly alike, then 
D^vitiSqri’s approach is to be rejected rqpt and 
' branch, ]6ut, asDavidfon tp effc^'poiritsoUt,: 
i Suppes doos no t assernble much of a cart 'for , 
srich ri radical thesis. : •; 

. In thU book the only foally serious questions 
, for D a vidsori a rc ra ised by foefi rstf ou r e&says 
about detiori: These. essays, apd Strawson^.; 
together. with Davidson^ fhirVthorough and 
Constructive comments,, are well worth readi 
c ing: Nothing, it seems to me, of corresponding 
, vrilue emerges about his views on ontology Or 
psychology;. ' o ■ 
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The lore of Varuna 


John A. C. Greppin « 

— pi 

K.N. DAVE „ 

Birds in Sanskrit Literature w | 

482pp. Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass. Rs350. T| 

0895816768 m , 

~ ’ T pc 

This splendid book is a study of many of the gl< 
bird names found in Sanskrit literature, from in 
the ancient books of the Rig Veda, and the wj 
classical epics of the Mahabhdrata and the In 
Rdmdyana to the ancient lore of the Putinas 
and on through the works of kiter Sanskrit sci 
literature: didactic fables, ethical poetry and Ve 

then the literature in the Prakrits and Pali, po 
K.N. Dave covers considerable ground and he Va 
covers it in a way that will keep the attention of the 
those who enjoy ornithological studies, as well the 
as those who have a general interest in Indian na 
and Eastern literature. sat 

Dave is a rather unusual scholar. Bom in hal 
Panna in 1884 and an autodidact, he worked in uni 
the Indian civil service until 19S3. Then, at the the 
age of sixty-nine, lie became a full-time scho- tic, 
lar. He finished this work on Sanskrit bird C. 
names in 1983 , shortly before he died at the age the 

of ninety-nine (at just the time of his death he ref 
had begun a work on the soma cult) . He was a Da 

responsible scholar; throughout the book 1 

under review he presents solid and tangible poi 
evidence , mounts his arguments closely, and is da 

cautious in his conclusions. wh 

He has clarified the names of many birds, bei 
The Sanskrit term matsyaraflka (literally “fish- pr« 
dancer"), for example, is usually glossed as a Ziyi 
“kingfisher”. Dave wants to know which of the litc 
thirty-two kingfishers known in India it might wh 
be and settles on the Indian pled kingfisher its 

Oscines in order 


(Ceryle rudis leucornelanura). He reaches this 
conclusion largely through references to its 
pled coloration and because of the “dancing 
movement it makes before diving for its fish, 
which corresponds to its name matsyaraflka. 
This identification is supported in a late 
medieval lexicographical text, KeSava s Kal- 
padrukofa , where one can read the following 
gloss: "brown-eyed and dappled, it hovers long 
in the air and then, gathered up, speeds to the 
water”. This bird can be none other than the 
Indian pied kingfisher. 

Birds play a role in Hindu religious con- 
sciousness, and are noted with awe in the Rig 
Veda , a text which was perhaps originally com- 
posed before the first millennium bc. There 
Varuna, the personification of the sky, “knew 
the paths of birds flying through the sky”. And 
there among the greatest of the birds is supar- 
na, the Himalayan golden eagle ( Aquila chry- 
saeios daphnea). In real life, alas, it has a bad 
habit: it eats carrion and is thus unclean. It was 
unsatisfactory to numerous Indian scholars 
that the suparna should have this characteris- 
tic, and, much to Dave's pleasure, a certain 
C. H. Donald, FZS, established in 1917 that 
the Himalayan subspecies of the Oolden eagle 
refrains from carrion; this is incorporated into 
Dave's book. 

Other identifications are acute and well sup- 
ported. In the various Samhltds of the Yajurve- 
da (an animal is mentioned, pu$karasada , 
which has been taken variously to be a snake, a 
bee or a bird. Dave shows that it is a bird, to be 
precise the Indian whiskered tern {Chlidonias 
hybrida i tidied). The word puskarasdda means, 
literally, "sitting on a lotus”, and the Indian 
whiskered tern distinguishes itself by building 
its nest on top of tangled water-plants. 


Christopher Perrins 


VfllTMpR^ ROOER F. - 
PASQUIER and STORKS L. OLSON 
The Birds of the Republic of Panama 
Part 4: Passeriformes: Hirundinidae 
(Swallows) to Fringillidae (Finches) 
670pp. Washington DC: Smithsonian 
' Institution Press 4 , distributed by Eurospan 
£36.20, - ' - , . , 

0874749565 ' 
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Pieter Sayers’s "Swan Guarding its Nest from a Child and a Spaniel " was offered for sale at Christie's in tilth 
sale of Old Master pictures on December 1 7. 


changes to classification seem likely to be 
accepted in the near future, Wetmore's 
framework has remained the brnithdlogical 
standard. 

The birds covered in this volume are the 
so-called Osdnes. The enormous order of Pas- 
seriformes contains some 5,200 of the world's 
8,800 birds. This order is divided into four 
groups, of which two are tiny and need not , 
concern us here. The other two are the Tyranni . 
and the Oscines. The Tyranni group, which 
include a little over 1,000 species, was covered 
in. Part Three; this group differs, from the 
Osdnes in that among other things most of the 
families in it dearly originated in South Amer- 
i pa, and so are pf major Importance in Pahajna. 
In contrast, although some of the Osdiie fami- 
lies are of New World origin, this group also 
i^dudes many of the more wide-ranging fami- 
lies such as swallows , thrushes end finches, and 
so may be of more general interest to readers ' 
outside the New World than the birds inducted 
in Part Three,;., . 

. This four-volume Work on the birds of Pana- 


A taxonomy of this kind can often be 
achieved through the established lexical tradi- 
tion, espedally when the word has continued 
from the andent Sanskrit into the various mod- 
ern Indie languages, and has kept a more or 
less unified meaning. This is not uncommon 
and through it we can often determine whether 
a particular bird is a sea-bird or a land-bird; a 
carnivore, seed-eater or berry-eater; a song- 
bird or not. With the addition of only one or 
two further characteristics (colour, some 
aspect of behaviour, a reference to its feet or 
beak or wings), an often quite precise identi- 
fication can be made. Where one runs into 
problems is with the uncommon terms, parti- 
cularly hapaxlegomena, where there is rarely 
enough textual evidence to make even a vague 
identification. The only hope then is to identify 
the bird-name as a loan word from a known 
language (this is not infrequently the case) or 
to analyse the roots of the word into a linguisti- 
cally sensible form. This is a sound method, 
which has been applied in the past not only to 
birds but to plants, fishes and other species. 

There are some drawbacks to Dave's book. 
It lacks a Sanskrit index, the bibliography of 
Sanskrit works is unfortunately brief, and 
worSt of all , Dave has not only written out all 


the literary passages in the Sanskrit demSpa 
script, without adding a translation, but b 
text titles too are in Sanskrit script, whldw 
tainly reduces the value of the book to fc 
non-Indologist. 

Dave apparently began his work too, wki 
the best available study of Indian birds n 
Stuart Baker's Fauna of British hufla; M, 
which appeared in 1922-30. This was a fit 
work at its time but in 1968 Sfilira Ali begat 
publish his Handbook of the Birds oflmfoai 
Pakistan, the tenth and final volume of iM 
came out in 1974, nine years before Dave rt 
to press. Dave, however, sticks to Bakn, i 
work of reference which is now out of date id 
unobtainable except in established librafc 
Which brings me back to supama, the Hka- 
layan golden eagle, which, Dave assure a 
refrains from carrion, a point also noted i 
Baker's Birds. But'Sdlim Ali rejects that tea 
and tells us that the Himalayan subspedsd 
the golden eagle does indeed satisfy ltKtfrt 
carrion, albeit rarely; which puts Dave bad* 
square one. . ■ • . 

But these are not important crittd»| 
Dave covers a lot of ground, has read o*| 
mously , and has presented us with a most a* * 
tying work. L 


m 
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• , - _ ill. rui l i iugc, mis gsuup uuicis, uum uic 

Tliisjs the fourth and final volume ol The Birds Osdnes in that among other things most of the 
vLi ^ anarna ' the thr^e others families in it dearly originated in South Amer- 

belng by A. Wetmofe alone (Volume One: ■ ipa.and so are pf major Importance in Patinma. 
Tjnamous tp Skimmers, 1965; Volume Two: In contrast, although some of the Osdiie fami- 

- Woodpeckers ,1968; and Volume lies are of New World origin, this group also 

• .-Three: Woodpeckers lo Sharpbill, 1972). By includes many of the'more wide-ranging f ami- 

1972 Wetmorc was eighty -six and was slowing lies such as swallows, thrushes end finches, and 
down; and although hp had completed much of so may be of more general interest to readers 
Uie text for the final volume, he was hot to outside the New World than the birds inducted 
finish it before he died in 1978-at the age of ta Part-Three,;., . . 

■ jhnety-twa. Roger F. Pasquier and Stores Li . This four-volume Work on the birds of Pana- 

• , c 9 m P^ ete d the volume, raying ma is by far the pidst detailed work available 

heavily op AYetiri ore’s text and notes ; and ter : for fcny of the Central or South American couri- 
taining the format of the earlier Volumes.as far tries; It covers all the standard subjects: de- 
“P 055 ™'. • -'i o'v scription (including measurements), nails and 

i < i, m '® 9 °k by Alexander- Wettnore Is . an sbngs, food, breeding biology, range arid sta- ' 

, since hpwas /a remarkable • tus. Even today, many of these details are not 
V ^ Wrdis of the khown tor many of the birds in tHeSe parts of I 

1 ; Now W°rto» ui a series of Works (Including A ., the wmld, so that theta are ggps;'NeyertheleSs, : . 
. Claisificqnon f yrjh e Birds of thcWorld, Smith- . there is a wealth of information; all of which is 
; . . 7^9 vol* ;139; 1-37, 1960). he prodaced ..folly referenced. Whetemore than one sub- 

■ •,'Ore pr IHc iriost important modern classifies. . species of a speciea occurs in Pajiama; full de-i 

• ' -Jf ' i. 1 v - !-'• "v- tails ire given for each separately, gqch family 

^ about, theclassi-. starts with a brief description and a key to the 

i • Wr-Sin ^ spedea occurring In panamaj the latter being 

i ^ ^ m °tiom order, the particularly valuable .hi groups, such as the 

Paasfcrifonues (or ^ongbirds) l S houId be fisted. Tanager^, wfijch are; represented by fifty-five 

' l ^ at thejf ' specles in thp cour|try. There is also a short 

' the least spfr: appendix which Jis|i; with details. some thirty- 1 

1 g ^ Sips 10 lh ? ?nosl <we Species! which t bebn added to the 

. : S e^cUvcly this merins 1 Pariamanlim list s|nce‘ the previous three 

•a ; |il}6 Bndi fsihibcs at thd enH mr) ih« ■ volumes were written. 


Conservation pieces 


r though,; often almost un- 
; :; feSff a!Kl .' in bllt f hooks follow tho 
■' changes of detail 

>^dve^d«infed arid Tpmily groupies have been 

Writing 


jess, it is not a book for the person wishing to . 
identify birds in the field (if you want thisj try 1 
Robert Ridgely, A Guide to the Birds of Paata- ! 
nia y m\). For the library and the musetmi, ' 
this is an important work, and Pasquier and ; 
ulson are to be congratulated on completingit. ? 

• '■» .VI ■ « *..l r ,. 1 -.v/M,., '..fu.f \- 

:V. '“■! *- a- 


John Buxton 

PETER SCOTT 

Travel Diaries of a Naturalist: Volume Two 
. 288pp. Collins. £12.95.. 

.0002192322 

■ The second volume of Peter Scott’s Travel 
Diaries repeats the pattern, and the interest, of 
the first: indefatigable travel to all parts of the 
world firom the Poles to the Tropics under- 
taken not only to satisfy his own wish to see as 
much fish, flesh, fowl and good red buttercup 
(Ranunculus asiaticus, of which there Is a fine 

, . fu ll-page’i llqstralion) as possible, but also to 
; . make i^ari, -the 'most dangerous predator on 
- earth, concerned in their cbnseirvatiori; He 
was one of the most effective pioneers of con- 
servation and. is said to have been the first 
person to receive a knighthood for services to 
; it; (How many others sirjee? Frank Darling, 

■ certainly, bqt there should have been several 
v- m °re by now.) One of the most 4nteresting 

passages in the book derives from.a fund-rais- 
ing speech ("rather pompous" he calls it) made 
in the Bahamas more than twenty years ago; it : 
merits study. Conservation stands upon fdiit 
pillars: ethical, aesthetic, scientific and ecbri'oi- 
mic. How. far we still have to gois most empha- * 
tically shown by the frenzied destruction jof 
tropical rain-forest in our own da)!, with its 
irreplaceable reservoir Of gririetic material. 
Human self-interest - 1 the “Fourth piUar” 4 4 
the most prevailing argument; but there 1 riot 
much time left-..'. ’■ 4y.: : 4';’: 

The bpokbegiris with art account pf the sav- 
ing, by captive breeding at Slifnbridge, of the 
alm&t extin&t Ne-ne getose of Hawaii. This has 
been a most notable success irt the difficult task 


continuing interest in wildfowl, swans, 
and ducks - for I cannot regard flMlffllM 
"wildfowl" - ho confesses here that he ctfflii 
identify more species of fish- than of [WV 
claim, few olher naturalists could, 
wish to, mukc. The fowls of the aif,erew*J 
to be more familiar to most of us than MW 
the sen: it has always been so. But Scottow 
enjoys the challenge of visiting . 
own element, on coral reefs - at 
Springs In Florida where he had an apff 
mermaid. •' 

What are the qualities which; makefffj 
diary? First, no doubt, the person ality. 
diarist: why else should we read.Wop^^: 
Kilvert? Next, perhaps, for infonMtwj ^ . 
ihe Society In Which the diarist 


AnneClifford, Lord Torripgton. Tbeni^ 

' may throw light on other literary 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Sir Walter 
may record travels In; which We 
attempted to share: -Darwin. : BbW.. • ^ 
seek fer Information or for ■ rkv W 

otheit form of 1 literature?: if W« are 
receive both, Peter Scott's defe^ifl^ 
style - “nice” «'ems to be almo?t ^;TO i j 
: of cqbunendation, whethfi^of ^ 
youhg man; a cartoon, alpine^^gv' 
pair 0f Kelp Geese ett * f.f 
-his excellent drawings pf. wld lifo- ^.i 
else, could have' done 
Vide much information of the 
any Intelligent promotion of th? owg 
: ; semtidn must; be based? thejt ^ 
haVe been called Travel Dforiese^IrS 
' | tionlSt. And Indeed .dijatfUjtheir 
.cance, for Scott may have bb 
' l naturaUsts, but he has none among 
have devoted iheir lives ov« J 
1 1 yearsto the movement which 
• that there may still be njibirall^ 

; . generation or two. •! , ; ; 
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A British pursuit 


Mark Ridley 

JOHN HEATH (Editor) 

The Moths and Butterflies of Great Britain and 
Ireland 

Volume One: Micropterigidae to Heliozelidae 

343pp. £30. 0946589038 

Volume Two: Cossidae toHeliodinidae 

460pp.£45. 0946589 02X 

Volume Nine: Sphingidae toNoctuidae 

288pp. £32.50. 0946589 04 6 

Volume Ten: Noctuidae and Agaristidae 

459pp. £40.0946589011 

Harley Books, Martins, Great Horkesley, 

Colchester, Essex CQ64AH. 

The Lepidoptera are the first ambition of the 
entomological collector. The British cannot re- 
sist them, with their easily recognizable forms 
and bright, attractive colours: they have to be 
hunted, caught, collected, and then read 
about. Techniques have been steadily impro- 
ving over two centuries . Y ou chase the daytime 
flyers, usually with a net. D’Arcy Thompson, it 
is true, used an old umbrella instead; but mod- 
ern umbrellas are not up to that. Most moths 
had to be hunted by other means, because they 
fly by night. Moth hunting only really took off 
after the 1830s, when P. J. Selby, a North- 
umberland squire, and Edward and Henry 
Doubleday, the sons of a grocer in Epping. 
simultaneously discovered the attractive pow- 
ers of sugary liquids. 

Since then, British lepidopterology has 
flourished and spread its influence into all 
departments of British biology. Our best evi- 
dence for Darwin's theory comes from the 
Lepidoptera, and it was discovered by people 
for whom biological theory came only second 
after lepidopterology. Such is the reason why 
Professor Richard Lewontin could label the 
study of natural selection as “a British pastime, 
traceable to the fascination with birds and gar- 
dens, butterflies and snails that was character- 
istic of the prewar upper middle class from 
which so many British scientists came". He has 
a bit to learn about grocers' sons, but the senti- 
ment is familiar enough. Surely, therefore, 
British lepidopterists have deserved a work on 
the generous scale of Heath’s - now Heath and 
Emmet's - Moths and Butterflies of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

The four volumes are all that have appeared 
out of eleven projected volumes; ten will cover 
the 2,500 or so species of British butterflies and 
moths, with illustrations of all the adults, and 
one will coyer the caterpillars. But the four 
provide material enough to judge - and warmly 
welcome - the whole, for all the volumes will 
presumably, have the same design. They con- 
tain variouk proportions of essays on particular 
themes, and descriptions of individual spedeS. 

• Volume One contains seven essays, all of 
them rather boring, and the other three 
. volumes have, one each. Volume Nine has an 
expert review of “eversible structures" by Mar- 
tin Birch: these structures, generally confined 
to males, are kept pocketed except during 
. courtship, wheh the male sticks them out at the 
female. They probably all release seductjye 
perfumes, and function in sex. The forms of thp 
■ eversible. structures differ in each of the fami- 
lies reviewed by Birch - a Uver and brush, for 
- Instance, on the second abdominal segmerit ip 
noctUids, & bundle of hairs! at the. top; of the 
abdomen insphihgids- which suggests (hat thd' : 
*sme Wad of structure, with tpe same function, 
b?* evolved independently several times. But 
the taxonofoic distribution of eversible qtruc- 
hite*(ahd everything elseabout tben?) is! little 
known* ,;and Birch tells us how to .find tbeirt 
(you Squeeze the abdomen gent[y) and the 
fciftd ofithings to look fof. ’ .. . «. : 

Rf F. Brethirton discloses migrant Lepjdopr 

tera ini VoluindTen. With the co-oration of 

many , others, he has been trying to- establish 
’tfuch specieS "are migrants . to Britain - 1 , how 
ofted, when they ppme.^and where from.: He 
Phbl^es a useful list of migrant spides; It cap; 
be difficult to;, distinguish immigrations ■ frbffl 
jnfroductiona by huntan hgency. For instance, 
“■Party rert^ibetween 1926 and 1938 6tSym- 
qhtippd . - f are unreliable b^^Jarge 
piun^rs ’of imported Camb’erwcll BeaUjea 


come from. Many are from Europe, of course; 
but it took the detonation of an atom bomb in 
the Sahara in 1960, which scattered radioactive 
partides, to demonstrate that Nomophila noc- 
tuella can fly from North Africa to England in 
less than a month. 

Miriam Rothschild contributes a character- 
istically spirited and idiosyncratic essay on 
aposematic (ie, conspicuously coloured) Lepi- 
doptera to Volume Two. Conspicuous colora- 
tion is typically displayed by species that are 
poisonous or otherwise dangerous, or in spe- 
cies that mimic those poisonous models; It 
helps predators, such as birds, to learn what 
not to eat. Rothschild has many provocative 
ideas, both for unequipped lepidopterists and 
for those with whole chemical laboratories at 
their disposal. She thinks, for instance, that 
aposematic insects contain memory-enhandng 
chemicals, to make a bird's encounter with a 
poisonous moth the more memorable. 

The main reference material of the books is 
the description (and illustration) of each spe- 
cies; it is as comprehensive as one could wish. 
For each species, we have a description of all 
the stages (egg, caterpillar, cocoon, impago) 
of the life history including such details as 
egg-laying habits and food plants; we have in- 
formation on artificial rearing; and a distribu- 
tion map (ten-kilometre dot maps for macro- 
lepidoptera, vice-counties for micros), com- 
piled at the Monks Wood Record Centre. The 
material is of a consistently high standard of 
scholarship. 

The books provide identification guides too. 
As well as the accounts of when and where 
(from map and notes on habitat) each species 
can be found, we have keys for all species as 
adults, and, for the leaf miners, as larvae (no 


doubt other larval types will be keyed in 
Volume Eleven). The keys are illustrated with 
figures of all those distressingly difficult genita- 
lia. The colour plates are by Brian Hargreaves; 
they are not as excellent as some of that artist's 
other work, but easily outclass the illustrations 
in R. South's old guide. The Moths of the Brit- 
ish Isles , first published in 1907. 

All British and Irish species are included, 
from such common species as the large yellow 
underwing, which “is one of the commonest 
and greediest visitors to sugar and may fill a 
light-trap to the detriment of other species", to 
rare migrants like the alchymist Catephia 
alchymista, of which “the most recent record is 
of one taken at Middleton-on-Sea, 3 July 
1963". Thus Volume One covers the hepialid 
swift moths with their peculiar andropoly- 
morphisms (multiple male forms) and caterpil- 
lar pests, which live in soli and eat plant roots; 
it also covers the tiny Nepticulidae, which 
"constitute a highly specialized family and in- 
clude the smallest Lepidoptera known to sci- 
ence**. Their Larvae are leaf miners, to which we 
are duly offered a key, and several plates of 
illustrations of their characteristic patterns of 
damage to leaves. The largest division of but- 
terflies and moths, the Ditry&ia, are covered by 
volumes Two to Ten. 

In evolutionary - and classificatory - terms, 
the butterflies are just one group of moths: to 
distinguish butterflies from moths is like, for 
the mammals, distinguishing cats from other 
mammals. There is , by the way, no easy way to 
tell butterflies from moths; one good though 
imperfect rule is that butterflies have club- 
shaped antennae. One other imperfect rule - 
butterflies diurnal, moths nocturnal - is contra- 
dicted by the day-flying burnet moths 


Zygaena, which are covered in Volume Two. 
They get exceptional treatment, with seven- 
teen pages on their biology before the species 
descriptions. 

The larger moths, thesphingid hawk moths, 
are covered in Volume Nine. The death's head 
hawk moth is an example. It frequently enters 
bee hives to steal honey, and defends itself 
against the owners by mimicking a queen bee: 
it both emits sounds, from its proboscis, that 
resemble the clicks of the queen bee, and it 
even looks like a bee. "Entomologists are so 
anthropomorphic 1 ", says Miriam Rothschild; 
“they see a human skull on the thorax, rather 
than a bee’s face!" 

It is a marvellous work. Much of the material 
can be found scattered about in other places, 
and there are equally good identification 
guides for the macrolepidoptera; but nowhere 
else has so comprehensive a coverage been 
attempted, and to so high a standard. The only 
trouble is the price. One of Lewontin's lepi- 
dopterists would not have hesitated lo pay, 
say, six guineas for an eleven-volume set a 
century ago; but £500 is a more awkward sum 
today. Maybe that is why the project has 
already hnd to survive two changesof publisher 
and such long delays. Volume One was pub- 
lished a decade ago, in 1976; Volume Nine was 
1979; Volume Ten, 1983; and Volume Two, 
1985. Volume Seven, which covers butterflies, 
is hoped for in ayearor so. But if (he project is 
ever completed, it will be, notwithstanding the 
proliferation of lepidopteran books, without a 
rival. Would-be competitors will then look 
like mere field guides, and Incomplete or 
grossly out-of-date summaries: Heath and 
Emmet's treatise will then be, well, just 
“Heath and Emmet". 


Havoc in the habitat 


Malcolm Coe ' 

CHRISTOPHER LEVER 
Naturalized Mammals of the World 

487pp. Longman. £40. 

0582460565 

When we observe the damage that introduced 
mammal species have done to native animals 
and plants in many parts of the world, it seems 
odd that mankind should ever have continued 
to allow such exotic naturalizations to take 
place. Yet when we look at the disastrous con- 
sequences of such human folly It becomes clear 
that the effects have been out of all proportion 
to the number of species actually involved. Out 
of a world total of some 1,440 genera and 
12,000 species pf land mammals, only slxty-slx 
have caused noticeable problems after -they 
have been introduced to areas outside thei^ 
natural range. 

Sir Christopher Lever has tackled the story 
of mammalian naturalizations with meticulous 
care, recording those' major species which have 
been “Imported from thejr ^natural range, to- a 
new country, or region either deliberately Of 
accidentally by human agency". S!*ch : s£ecics 
are dnly, discussed in detail; If they fr ave' soo- 
8equently become established as '‘self-main- 
taining and self-perpetuatfog populattonai un- 
supported by, and independent of, iput;. 1 ■; 

In retrospect it Is difficult to see why-such 

Creatures should have been introduced to other 
regions' at dll. Tha . reasons are complex and 
various, and include introductions for*, jspqrf ■ 
(Especially the. large heiblvoros)! for- new 
potential food sdurces; as fur bfearers: for we 
biological control of pest species which ; had 
often themsrtlves been introduced; as escapees 
'from captivity or domestication; or.-ifLa few. 
caseL and ' these are perhaps the leas! qefep- 
. ?s(ble, rimply-dot pf-n curiosity to swiWh^t- 

would happen, - . 

'1/Thesixty‘five Species dealttfith hlrtprif*!; 

and contemporary detail are only those which 
. haVe established tbeprelves in fairly Ja^eflf. 

; jliat 


Virtually all the more dramatic naturalizations 
have occurred as a result of deliberate human . 
action, or involve animals which have escaped 
from captivity, but the black rat (Rattus rattus ) , 
the brown rat (Rattus norvegicus) and the 
house mouse (Mus musadus) are exceptions, 
for they have managed to extend their ranges 
throughout the world, almost entirely by using 
man as an unwitting means of transportation, 
and then being able to extend their ranges over 
large distances from their points of arrival, 
through human-induCed habitat changes. 

The effect of introducing a mammal specie* 
to a new environment is never entirely predict- 
able, but bears li ttle relation tp the size of the 
naturalized «*des. It has, for Instance, been 
estimated that the introduction of the smalK 
Indian Mongoose (Herpested duropunctatus) 
into the West Indies has been responsible for 
the extinction of more indigenous species than 
any other similar naturalization in tire world. 
InitlallyVphly four males and five females were 
introduced into Jamaica in an. effort to reduce 
dan&ge to cane crops by black and brown rats: 
This operation was entirely aubcesshtl, ,but in 
i the short space of tep yeajp the mongooses had 
.v not only dramatically reduced the rat .pdpula- 
. tion, frlit w?rc becoming equally ieffpeti ve -fo 
; kilUrtg em^ftdc rnaitiropls and birds. Indeed, 
in the world at large it has been suggested that 
introduced mammftls have been, largely res- - 
ponsible for ?3 per cent of the mammalian and 
\ 19 per cent of the avaiari extinctions that have 

been recorded since au 1600. ; -. : 

Even with our much greater modern under- 
' , standing of ecological proross.M', it, isstili very 
difficult, eveii impossible, to predict the effect 
that aq ' Introduced ipede* may paye on the 

indigdnQusfloraapd fauna, for manymaramajs 

may -drastically .alter their .feedidS.hhbits in 
. their nei range. TheRaccpon dog (NytferettUS 
probyonofdes), forexample. is ^fishnad ernb 
feeder In its natural range In the Far East, but 
! :wheii; Introduced into ffiq' Caucasus , repidly 

liiroedi its attention fo game l?ii,ds, hrtr.es and 

dpmtkticpbultiy .. $bine herbjvaj-is.topvhave 
■ V- had such effects whert introduced to new habl- 
•: tftti Where few coruiretitors turfpt or thd,yegeta- 
i tion is nof adapted to high levels bf grazing or 
; ' broWsing. There isrtlso;!he possibility that rfew : 
: kpedles will 1 : introduce -disease; -Milch the ltt- 
■; ; digehbii* VnlmalS ;tiaye no defences ja&alrtat, 

. Sudi drosti c consequeiiccs of naturalization 

' Irt 'anirlrrinhiAntE 


faunas. Nowhere, is this better exemplified' 
than in New Zealand, which only possessed 
two native mammal species (both of which 
were bats) when the first European colonists 
arrived; Since then thirty-two of the sixty-five 
species discussed in detail by the author have- 
been introduced, with large herbivores like the • 
red deer ( Cervus elephas ) being considered 
second only to the rabbit (Diycfptagits ciinlcu- 
lus) in the damage they have caused to native 
habitats. And the introduction of the weasel; 
stoat' and ferret, in an attempt to control the 
rapidly increasing rabbit population, , has 
since been responsible for dramatic population 
dec lilies in many species pf native blid. 

' The much largei* Austriljan oontineht fared 
little better, for its native mammal fauna only 
comprised four out of the world’s eighteen 
orders of land mammals. The'natinalizati.on of 
twenty-four mammals either, through deliber- 
ate Introduction, or by escape froni domestica- 
tipit, has been responsible for varying degrees 
of damage, but -none more so than tbdt of the 
rabbit, which at the height of its population 
explosion was responsible for damage esti- 
mated at £30 million a year. It took the intro* 
ductlon of a pathogen, myxpmrttosfs, jin 1950, 

’ which in three years reduced the rabbit popula- 
tion by 90'per cent, to solve the problem. 

; Although we can dte many more examples 
of ecological disaster following the naturaliza- 
tion of various mammal speties, it is the iso- 
lated .'environments of the smaller oceanic 
islands that are the most sensitive to such dts- 
. turbance. Their native plants and animals have 
few defence^ against, the colonists, which are 
usually dominated by species that . have 
escaped from damesticatlon. In. these situa- 
tions tire herbivorous ok, cattle; horsey godt 
and ’pig have caused severe, habitat damoge, 

' while the domestic .cat, dog and rets Jjnvrt been . 
directly responsible for the extihetion of a \yide 
varietyof terrestrialvertcbrate. 

This tale of disturbahce and degradation 
. makes depressing read! ng, for it underlines the 
Urgent heed to Consider proposals fof future 
naturalization with great care, even though In a 
smaller number of cases some species have 
Actually escaped extinction through their transj- 
location to Isolated environments where they 
caii breed free from disturbance* ‘ 

| Naturalized Manunat? of the World Is iljus- 
. trated with valuable maps showing the species' 
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A critical juncture 


Bruce Boucher 

BERNHARD DEGENHARTand ANNEGRIT 
SCHMITT 

Jacopo Bellini: The Louvre album of drawings 
204pp. New York: Brazillcr. $80. 

0807610977 

Jacopo Bellini's sketchbooks have long been 
recognized as the largest and most remarkable 
collection of drawings by an artist of the Early 
Renaissance. But despite unanimity concern- 
ing their importance, they -remain among the 
least studied works of their kind, nor is there 
much agreement as to the conclusions to be 
drawn from the large volumes , one in the Brit- 
ish Museum and the other in the Louvre. 
Owing to their fragile state, both volumes are 
virtually inaccessible for consultation, and the 
only comprehensive treatment of the sketch- 
books was that published by Goloubew early 
this century and with a dingy set of plates. 
Some have seen (he drawings ns the product of 
many years’ study, even in some cases with the 
help of the artist’s sons Gentile and Giovanni 
Bellini; others argue that (he volumes are 
wholly Jacopo's and executed over a relatively 
short spun of time around the middle of the 
fifteenth century. Were they used as source 
material for Bellini's paintings? Were they pri- 
vate studies reflecting an all-consuming In- 
terest in perspective? Or were they intended to 
be finished works in their own right? 


Inevitably, the answers to these and other 
questions must remain speculative, especially 
given our lack of knowledge about Jacopo Bel- 
lini’s career. Bernhard Degenhart and Anne- 
grit Schmitt's facsimile edition of the Louvre 
Album is a major step in unravelling the mys- 
tery. Now one can study the sometimes faint 
drawings in new colour reproductions of ex- 
ceptional clarity, together with a concise intro- 
duction by two acknowledged specialists in the 
field of early Italian drawings. Both the Paris 
and London volumes are unusual in size and 
subject matter when compared with traditional 
sketchbooks: the folios are approximately 
twice the size of the fourteenth and early fif- 
teenth-century books that go by the same 
name. They have only a handful of studies 
directly after the antique or of costumes or 
animals. The majority of pages reveal perspec- 
tive to have been the principal concern of the 
artist, and a number of scenes appear to have 
no other subject than an essay in spatial com- 
position. Of the two volumes, that in the Brit- 
ish Museum is the less sumptuous, with lead on 
thick paper as opposed to pen or silverpoint on 
prepared parchment in the Louvre's exemplar. 
Their relationship to each other and to Central 
Italian art has been the subject of endless 
debate, and the opinions of Degenhart and 
Schmitt will be received with interest. 

As they explain in a prefatory note, their 
arguments are set forth briefly here in anticipa- 
tion of an extended presentation in a forth- 
coming volume of their Corpus der italienis- 


■ J. 


The connoisseurial web 




Andrew Ladis 

MILLARD MEISS 
Francesco Traini 

Edited by Hayden B. J. Maglnnis ' 

blaclf«and-white illustrations. 
■Wasifliigforii: Decatur' House. $4br ' ' 
0916276139 



When Ruskip visited Pisa as a young man in 
., 1845, the gigantic mural of the Triumph of 
; \ Death in the Camppsanto. posed , “iio new 
thought" , and a companion work illustrating 
the arduous, but reputedly uplifting, liyes of 

• hermit saints presented him with “no tempta- 
tion", Subsequent writers may have agreed ab 

• v oat the Jatter but failed to share his confidence 
■ ■" about 1 the former: today these murals are the 
subject of elegant controversy among connoI$- 
Seuis'qf early Italian painting. The prime mov- 
f of of the discussion was the late Millard Meiss, 
who over fifty years ago sought to define the 
. artistic personality arid oeuvre of the painter 
1 responsible . Ironically, .none of Meiss's vjgof- 
v.qinly. argued proposals for the attributiort f dat- 
. ing and interpretation' of the 1 murals, has gone 
.unchallenged;. Indeed j the curreiit consensus 
; appear* tp be against them: frwtcesco Traini 
collects Meiss’s occasional cqptributlpnsto the 
problem and in so doing attempts to reassert 
the fundamental correctness 1 of his views as 
' thev evolved inthe face of pew evidence and, : 

• f|n*lly, opposition. Specialists and, students 
■yi.'HWl welcome this slender volume, largely for 

twp reasbns: first, beause it provides a means : 
• .-..of approaching a complex subject and, second, i 
because it presents the thinking of One of (he t 
.most influential ah' hfatoriaris of (be period; ■ 
Tbd problem of Francesco Traini, lobarrow 
IN tide Of the earliest, largest ahd most impbi> 
trn essay in the. Collection, Is essentially ia' 
, / problem 6f coijnoJsseurship. Though 1 nowa- 
. jdays unfashionable anibng'ajt historians, 
perhaps, as a reaction to the work of many 
'earlier historians of Italian art (including 
.Meiss's teacher, Richard pffher), the assbeia- 

_ 'rim, nf a uwirt nf artuilthmi 


chen Zeichnungen I30&-1450. This creates 
some difficulties, since the reasoning behind 
their conclusions is not always evident. For 
example, they place the Louvre Album within 
an unusually wide period of 1430-60, arguing 
that it is a crucible for ideas presented with 
greater sophistication in the London volume. 
This is at variance with other interpretations of 
the two books and is based upon internal evi- 
dence; yet the same evidence has led other 


remains central to any true qndersfaiiding i?f 
art as history. • ; •; ■■ ' ,)V. • .//; 

In the course of his cnreer-long concern with 
this particular problem, Which began as a doc- 
! ioral dissertation, Meiss assembled asms II bill 
diverse body of works, including the murals in 
the Camposanto, around an altnrplgce in- 
scribed with Francesco Trainf's nanie. These 
paintings, he argued, dated from the middle of 
the trecento; moreover, the morbidity arid 
'■ -harshness of the Pisan* murals* typified the-'rie- 


sponse of Tuscan art to the catastrophic Black 
Death of 1348. By the time he published his last 
essay on the subject thirty-eight years later, his 
views were not exactly the same. He was forced 
to accept the likelihood of a date in the 1330s, 
before the Black Death, for the murals, and he 
was inclined to, re-evaluate Traini’s role in a 
series of manuscript illuminations In Chantilly, 
for if they, like the murals, really dated from 
the 1330s, then their author could only be 
Traini himself and not a. follower. .Neverthe-. 
less, despite such changes of mind, he provided 
, what , still remains compelling evidence , that ■ 

■ there vinous works' on plaster, panel and vel- 
lnm comprise a more or iess coherent group 
attributable to Francesco Traini and his work- 
shop. One only wishes that the illustrations 
crucial to his case were always as clear and as 
large, as in the original articles. 

! , No such problem befalls the prose. Except 

■ for aij odd lapse into confusing technical jargon 
(without reading, the relevant passages in this 
book, how .many of us could distinguish a 
“plfatic pictorial style" from a “lineamtic plas- 
tic style’’?), the essays arp well written and 

. carefully argued. That is not to say that all of 
Meiss s initial conclusions are always unassail- 
able, for questions of attribution and dating, as 
Meiss well knew, are ultimately subjective. 

■ Why else woulc^ he caijy sotne of his arguments 
. to “forbidding length"? Even so, they were n6t 

enough to prevent a radically alternative coun- 
ter-proposal frpm the Italian scholar Luciano 
■ ■' NUpsij Who argued, largely from dreumstan- 
•tlal evidence, that the murals in Pisa were riot- 
; painted by the Pisan Traiiii' but by the elusive 
. Florentine Buffalmacco, Fortunately, a sum- *’ 
' wary of the entire critfaal problem, as well sb a 
..discussion qf certain key questions in the de- : 

. bate; apppats iiyHayddi Mqglnnfas excellent 

■ introduction, y 

Because the volume is not a mondgraph, the ! 
j Introduction Ispot only valuable but necessary. : 
Even with it< however, thes is a quality of : 

; Incompleteness about this book which the 
..introduction tjaqnat entirely overcome. The : 
problem of frapc^Ttainican hardly be . 

' Underetood withduVrefereficp to Bdlori’s book : 

- wnBuffalmaccp and to Meiss!? own Painting in 

‘ ^ Block Death, in 

which the Pisan murals have a small but 
, memorable role. As Ma^nnis says, the prob- 
lem is for from resolved, but this briok serves as 
tpo1 Bl » d a Posthumous ; 

■ r ? U , T ° be rem,nded of Millard Meiss's 
thoughts is to accompany him onbe again, and r 

. those trying to make thejr way aerpss whnt the 
: editor aptly calls tho *tidty and sohistimes baf- 
ti ng web of Trainesque art' 1 , will find no ■ 
Wtldr -bk itlflrfc 'ehgtfglrtg tiddfe 1 ,'* '■ u ' i‘ ' •'* > w 

••vryj .Mb VS'V,*,.! p|ni,| ! 



*{ 

St Catherine of Alexandria, a detail from the leftside 
of the main front panel of puccio’s Maestk In the 
Duomo, Siena. It h reproduced from James H. 
Stubbleblne's Ducdo di Buonlnsegna and His School 
(836pp with plates. Princeton University Press. 
£51,60.0691039445). 


scholars to opposite conclusions. It ^ 
useful to know whether the editors have & : 
into account the watermarks in both voi* 
and the chemical analysis of the ink in i2 
at their conclusions, but no such evkW 
mentioned. 1 

They trace a conventional image of J** l 
Bellini’s enreer from disciple of the [J : 
national Gothic painter Gentile da Fato* 
to “Rennissunce artist" via an erponrel 
Florentine art in the 1420s. This is, hoi. 
contradicted by the evidence of the 2 
and the editors’ comments on them. Which i 
interest in perspective clearly allied ' 
Bellini with Florentine artists of the cS : 
1400s, it would be a mistake to insist too ; 

upon the importance of Tuscan art foiBdft ;■ 
drawings. His sojourn In Ferrara arouKl Hi 1 
would have furnished contact with bsuA 
and Alberti while Padua exposed him to k 
intellectual milieu of its university, with rW 
he is known to have had contacts, and a W 
tional interest in perspective which went hi 
from Altichiero to Giotto. Indeed, theeqt 
ical approach to perspective found in BdU 
drawings has more in common 4 
Altichiero's frescoes in Padua than withe* 
temporary Florentine art. 

The precise relationship between 
sketchbooks and contemporary art deans 
further study and will doubtless be ghrenill) 
Degenhart and Schmitt. In; the present » 
text, they have established Bellini’s wdkm' 
critical juncture in Venetian art, viewing i 
drawings as seminal for the later architectid 
caprices of Carpaccio and even Guardi arid 
as the “mood pictures” of Giovanni Bellini al 
Giorgione. The colour photographs bring* 
the beauty of the folios more forcefully Hurt 
earlier publications and will be a revelation! 
those who have not seen the originals. Abm 
all, this edition of the Louvre Album phn 
Bellini’s achievement squarely before tbepa); 
lie; it will be difficult for future aocotoAti 
fifteenth-century drawing to leave him d»tk 
sidelines. 


Passages of the faithful 


Hiltrud Westermann- 
Augerhausen 

URSULA MENDE 

Die Bronze ttlren des Ml ttelal ters 800-1200 
195pp. Munich: Hirmer. 

3777435309 

Doors, leading into an edifice intended as an 
image of paradise and the city of God, as a 
symbol representing the heavenly Jerusalem, 
have always been significant in themselves. In- 
deed, in the Middle Ages church doors were 
identified with Christ as a vehicle for the pas- 
sage of the faithfoUnto heaven. Bronze, the 
most precious of bare metals, is infinitely dur- 
able, and has been In use since antiquity as p 
material for temple; palace and church doors. 
Abound twenty medieval church doors of 
bronze, apart from those made in Constantin- 
op)e, have survived, in Europe, scattered be- 

made between 800. 
and. 1?00. The earliest were cpst for Charle- 
magne’s palace chapql at Aacheii, Where with- 
out doubt they enhpnced the “new temple of 
Soloraon , V The dpora in the west porch of the 
.CatpedriU pf Benevento, completed in the be- 
gjnning pf the thirteenth century and surviving 
lonly in fragments after the bombing of 1943; 
mark the end of a remarkable medieval tradi, 
tion in brpnze casting which was pgt to be - 
reeved iintil.Ghiberti’s baptistqiy dobra in 
Florence w^re cast In the early Rehaissaiice.: ‘ 

o iS U ^ d t^ n0t 01)1 y the knowledge 
arouired dunng her earlier extensive exaihina- 
tiop of medieval bronze dpor-knockers but 
also a sense of pleasure which she succ^Js in' 
^ying to her readers/ Qf tl)e three self- .. 
S n taed pa ^ °*the text, the general intro- 
durtion examines the tradition of bronze dodrs 
entlquity, thejr legal and sym- 

tte pWVide * ari accou m of 

r P ! bC d ° nprs who commissioned 
kriL? i ea p, ^ Ure such a S those as in 

provide a verit- 


door-knockers, as in Trani, stresses the apoocp 
aic function of the entrance to the ssnctwy 
In the Middle Ages the artisans who csil b 
doors were held in high esteem, /today, h* 
ever, the wax modellers responsible for* 
artistic form of the object tend tp rank hlgte* 
our appreciation. Dr Mende discusses 
made from materials other than bronze, 
as the fourth-century doors of Sanla.SaHo*! 
Rome, os well us the written reurcesfor w* 
European doors which have since beeo kti- 
(hough the record of magister HugoJ.*® 
cost for Bury St Edmunds in the first halfoffc 
twelfth century seems to hive espap^^ 
attention. ■ ' ' aL 

The second part of Mende’s 
(rated text dedicates one chapter to e«® ® “ 
doors in their architectural; historical awlr! 
tic context, summarizing current °P^ oia ( ^ 
offering new solutions to some open 
Betweep Aachen .ancf : BerieYCrit°/,;J^ 
treats fn chronological .Order the ele^w 1 ®/ 
tury doors of Mainz, Hjldeshelm'aPd Aufr ■ 
burg and the twelfth-century doOrs 
survived in Italy, Germany and Polaf^. 
mausoleum door of Canpsa. the tWP do^n., 
Oderisius of Benevento for ^he OmcP* > 
Trani, the door of the pajace cbapei prP®' 
mo; the door bf San Zeno ip \feroaai.lffS : 
of St Sophia in Novgorod,, maN 
and destined fnr fhe cathedral of 


.and destined for tbe cathedral bf^ 

door, with subjects from the life of St 

ip Gnlezno with ite obvibus 
the three doors from the Trdpi 
Barisaqus for Rpvellb; ;Tranj and j 
. and. fire two doors by Bonanus pf ^ j 
and Monreale at' the end of tnoJCejifdW- ^ ^ 
Finally, . the catalogue,/ ^ 


beautifully clear plates^ give? a dcUljffl^^- 
cal description pf each door With 
date, often including metal : 

tif^ detail in the p^tdHephs.;5|^ 
names, places and iconbgraphioin^¥^;“£' 
.as a comprehensive . bibliography , 
bopkj although cie^riy .aitnefi 
. reader, an imbortnnt instmmehtbt.^J^; 
for the:fotolar. Lfe 
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Tensions in the system 


A . A. M. Duncan 

KEITH STRINGER (Editor) 

Essays on the Nobility of Medieval Scotland 
290pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. £20. 

0 85976 1 134 

Among the reprints and the newly published 
essays in this very useful collection are 
thoughtful examples of the purest scholarship - 
studies of the diplomatic of an earl’s charters 
(the editor), of the membership of a baron’s 
fdmifia (Grant Simpson) - which will be read 
with profit and pleasure by the small band, 
working In the field. There are essays on three 
lineages, the de Morevilles, the Balliols, and 
the highly unusual earldom of Caithness; in the 
last a careful scholar shows how much can be 
made of scattered and unpromising fragments. 
There is a useful reference list of mottes from 
ground survey, and of documented castles - 
though this does not include castles known in 
the Caithness article. Evidently the contribu- 
tors have not been asked to take account of 
each other’s work, and some have not taken 
account of more recent work listed in their 
bibliography. 

So what unity does Essays on the Nobility of 
Medieval Scotland have, and what does it add 
up to? The short answer is “the new ortho- 
doxy", although it is not all as new as is some- 
times claimed. One theme is fiefs, and the 
castles which are their surviving symbols. Of 
the migration of Anglo-Norman landowners 
iato twelfth-century Scotland, it is claimed that 
only in the last twenty years have scholars fo- 
cused on “the seminal contribution made by 
this movement of peoples to the rise of the • 
medieval kingdom of the Scots”. It is true that 
much detail has been added to the picture 
painted by Hume Brown in 1902 or Graeme 
Ritchie in 1954, but I find more that convinces 
me in Geoffrey Stell’s questioning essay on the 
role and function of castles, than in the tradi- 
tional view of “the great advances set in train 
by David I”. If castles were demesne centres, 
storehouses, expression* Of social hierarchy 
and instruments of social discipline, the great 
advances were: more probably set in train by 
risipg population, rising demand for food and 


rising profitability of land, which financed the 
landowners who sustained the unity of the 
medieval kingdom of Scots. 

The essays on Caithness and Orkney by Bar- 
bara Crawford are windows on a cultural di- 
versity in which many contributors have little 
interest, no doubt because it affected the nobil- 
ity less than other classes in the kingdom - and 
the kingdom is the framework within which 
most wish to conduct their debate. I think this 
is leading us to an over-indulgence in issues 
identified by Jenny Wormald in “Taming the 
Magnates?”. The rhetorical conflict which 
gave Renaissance historiography its structure 
has had a long and hardy life, and it is certainly 
time to jettison the old theme that the mag- 
nates were hostile to royal power. But Alan 
Young, writingon the Comyns, argues for revi- 
sion of views which turn out to be those of 
George Buchanan (1570s) or William Fraser 
(18S0s). He identifies Donald Watt, writing in 
1971, with Buchanan because Watt used the 
phrase “overmighty subjects” to which, it 
seems, we should all have an allergy reaction. I 


prefeT Watt's analysis not only because it isn't 
based on a fiction, “the Durwards”, but be- 
cause it recognizes the reality of spoils, of pat- 
ronage and of family ambition, and it isn't 
trying to score points in a dead debate. 

New approaches are represented In the 
book, most notably by Alexander. Grant's 
demographic paper, which points the contrast 
between the survival rates of baronial lineages 
in England and Scotland; a reprint on one of 
his other studies on concepts of social hierar- 
chy in the later Middle Ages would have been 
almost equally stimulating. But this is essen- 
tially a collection of case studies. It illustrates 
the generous attitude to monastic endowment, 
which might ignore political divisions in the 
twelfth century. In the fifteenth, however, the 
last English monks were expelled from Scot- 
land (which can reasonably be explained by the 
rise' of national feeling) and their priory of 
Coldingham was suppressed (which cannot be 
so explained). Norman Macdougall, in ah ex- 
cellent paper, shows how the king and a lineage 
could fall out like snarling jackals over the 


carrion of this rich dissolved priory. 

Probably this conflict is an exception to the 
co-operation of king and nobility in the de- 
spoiling of the monastic orders, but surely the' 
conflict taught both the parameters within 
which they must conduct their asset-stripping: 
the tension was a necessary part of general 
social and political co-operation - add it needs 
to be set in the context of changing social and 
religious attitudes. 

Any unease which one may feel with these 
case studies arises from the bland social con- 
text in which they seem to be set. It is right to ' 
remove the conflicts which never happened; 
but, as some essays show, there were tensions, 
and the fact that they were contained by the 
belief systems of the age - chivalry, Christian- 
ity, monarchy or whatever- does not diminish 
(heir significance as factors in changing those 
systems. I hope I am not alone in finding it 
difficult to accept that all was genteel consen- 
sus, and that the only true, aS well as the only 
respectable, struggle, was the struggle for 
national independence. 


Multiple hostilities 


H. T. Dickinson 

FRANK McLYNN 
The Jacobites 

228pp. Routledgeand Kegan Paul. £15.95. 
0710201656 

In recent years there has been a marked revival 
of interest in the Jacobites. This interest is 
entirely legitimate since it is clear that, for 
many years after the Glorious Revolution, the 
new ruling oligarchy was unpopular and poli- 
tical stability rested upon uncertain founda- 
tions. Some of the new historians of Jacobit- 
ism, however, have exaggerated the strength 
of this movement by confusing it with other 
manifestations of hostility to the governing 
regime, such as parliamentary Toryism, Coun- 
try ideology and popular protest. Frank 
McLynn has not avoided this trap, but the 
weaknesses in his new book are much more 
substantial than this. 


Dr McLynn has previously written two 
highly specialized and respected monographs 
on aspects of the Jacobite movement, but his 
new book is an attempt to examine the Jaco- 
bites in the round in the century between the 
Glorious Revolution in 1688 and the death of 
the Young Pretender in 1788. He has deliber- 
ately written for the general reader, but this 
does not justify a book which shows every sign 
of having been written in too much of a hurry. 
Although his book is not without its merits, its 
weaknesses are serious. 

The overall structure of McLynn’s book 
Is analytical, but within each chapter the 
approach is essentially descriptive and im- 
pressionistic and it occasionally degenerates 
into a ragbag pf miscellaneous information and 
anecdotes. He dpes provide three brisk, vigor- 
ous chapters on the military aspects of the 
Jacobite risings between 1689 and 1746. Some 
of his arguments might be challenged, but he 
presents a reasoned case. Better still are the 
two chapters on the Jacobite court in exile and 


Bruce Lenman 

ERIC RICHARDS. • 

A History of theHlghland Clearances 
Volume Two: Emigration, Protest, Reasons , , , 
543pp. Croom Helm. £25. 

0709922590 

With A History of the Highland Clearances: 
Emigration, Protest, Reasons, Eric Richards 
completes a major survey of an important 
topic.. One Cap only be grateful forits decent 


on the Highlands in his Wealth of Nations. The 
paucity of material direcLly bearing on. the 
Highlands in that work is hardly surprising 
since Smith, a cautious and conservative 
bachelor from Kirkcaldy, found the idea of 
going there altogether too exciting. The. Irony 

is that his writings were used as amine by those 
subsequently anxious to justify the drastic 
changes needed to convert the Highlands to'a 
sheep-rearing economy. After Adam Smith we 
are given ,a survey of contemporary radical 

' - 1 ■ • w _ *L- ’ 


ance to the clearamfes was concentrated op the 
contiguous areas of Sutherland and Easter 
Rosk; which Was Patrick' Sellar’s stahnpirig- 
gronnd. Clearly there wa? much more resist- 
ance, especially from wbmeni'th&nwe ured *° 
think. To the question why ' it failed, no very 
decisive answer is giyen. Indeed it Isjmjjosrible 


subsequently anxious to justify the drastic to giveone without facing up to the problem of ;j a(to bitism.fo Scotland is shot; through With 
changes needed to convert the Highlands to a the viability; of sopre alternative scenario. dub i ous arguments. McLynn is too fond of 
sheep-rearing economy. After Adam Smith we . Professor 1 Richards :poses' the probietn often :fial f-bakcd Marxist comments about the pro- 
are Sven a survey of contemporary radical enough but understandably tends tO,duck the ^ 9 f capitalism. He advances two doubtful 

Z&SgttSSSSg! :t3*BS&eWSa^ i.K£K£SS: 


on the characters of James Edward and 
Chnrles Edward. These advance our know- 
ledge and show McLynn’s talents to their best 
advantage. The Cout chapters on the Interna- 
tional support for Jacobilism, on the Jacobite 
diaspora, on the espionage bailie and on the 
later literary response to Jacobilism are full of 
interesting evidence, but they suffer from 
being too descriptive and impressionistic. 

The attempt to describe the cultural milieu 
of Jacobilism is a disaster. It isa shapeless mass 
of observations which stumble from one dub-. 
ious statement to another, with random com- 
ments on such matters as the wit and hard 
drinking of the Jacobites, the mutual hostility 
of the English and the Scots, and the Jacobite 
attitude to women. It surprisingly describes Dr 
Johnson as “the quintessence of the Jacobite 
type” and it ends with the claim that the leading . . 
Jacobites were morally superior lo such Whigs 
as Walpole, Newcastle,' Pelham and Hard^ 
wicke. 

The weaknesses of this book, however, ex- 
tend far beyond the failure to make much sense 
of the cultural milieu. McLynn's two chapters . 
on Scottish Jacobilism show that he ,has .done 
. little original research on this topic and has not . 

’ frilly understood the secondary sources he has 4 : 
consulted . The chapter on the social and eeo* f 
nomiO conditions of the Highland claps reveals < - 
anim certain knowledge of the work of modem 
‘.historians and its 'relevance is. not clear since 
several darts were. opposed to Jacobitisin and . 
others were neutral, or at: best lukewarm in 
•their support. The chapter on the strength of 
Jacobitisin . in Scotland is -shot ■ through with 
dubious arguments. McLynn is too fond of 
half-baked Marxist comments about the pro- 
gress of capitalism. He advances two doubtful k 


I- . Professor Richards! has stuck to the plan 
Sijnbuqced in the preface to the driguial study, 
wHlqh always made the second instalment 
Hwrtd as if it was going to be .a collection of 
toofe ends from the first,' grouped as a set of 
! connected essays; and that is what we have 




1 -loyalty and serttime rit;. and that^ the Scottish 
Jacobites were the doomed champions of an . 
ancient, aristocratic rural civilization fated to 
crumble before ati uglier but more dynamic 
wayoflife. 

■ Tlie major flaw at the heart of this bo6k is 
the chapter seeking to determine “Who were 
the , Jacobites?" At the outset, McLynn ac- 
knowledges the distinction ^ between those. who 
opposed the.governing oligarchy for other and 
varied reasons rind those who were ideolog- . 
icplly 'committed' to the Jacobite cause; but he - 


suggesting that the contents fall Into three stm- . landlords argued that there 
P P categories. They really start with a lengthy alternative to massenrigratlon from ,ap f . : 

of the lustortography* foHoWedby 0 / . oount^ide ' ? '■ 

Jharply distinct section bn emigratibd» f 9 l: tipn» the build- 1 

toWed by a study of (he myth of the evicting' v nfauy Of jhem. had kajplnz 

■m to- the $iitheriand estate , Patrick Sellar-.' ' > 

we haVe a discuaion of theiptonomics • . - : > 
£the clearances, which fa pot quite the sam* . -.Sc^e y ^ i 


ficatit : 'impHed conclusion In.’ thb. work Is the Country ideology, and his neglect of the former-^ 

bofrertdous co nsMu^nc&B of “The 'Tyranny qf : js simply - bewildering. He utterly fails lo -exr v . 
Dogma”. Patrick ¥e| far .was nothing jlf inot a ; plain Why. some men were Ideblogtcally dom- . . 
self-righteotis . exponent of neo-classical mar- mitted id the Jrtroblte 'causb and could 1 not • 
ket ecoiibmicir Whilif, expellfog a people, de* . . bring rt(eihselvesTo accept the Revolution set-' , 
strbylpg a'ri ahclehl qillure and hplping to turn . tlement. More surprising still is' McLynn's ;; 
a ye^ioD ipto p wetidhsert with a pcirmanently complete failure to discuss thestfength of^ Saco- 

hn8tabloqcbnomyihecQ^trive^ to dp. very well ■ bilism inEnglapd. ; 


foe Mmshlfadd hiti,numerOils r broods Those 
^ho bold political pnd Citonpfoto, power will 


;:pr McLynn Insists that his book, fa not ad- 
dressed to schbiars,- hut .this does not excuse his 


very great ; 


always feit* an ^npmfat tip tell them feat it fa ' decision not toj cite his sources. even wlferi 
fori therp to taktf tf^ proSt'anti for, ifaj? .Other 1 these are i archive materials from the] StUart 
man to pay the ‘ 8 ‘ • Papers at Windsor Castle, 
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In the teeth of change 




John Stevenson \ 

JAMES WALVIN 

English Urban Life 1776-1851 

216pp. Hutchinson. £14.95 (paperback, 

£6.95). 

009 1561507 

The catastrophic and pessimistic view of indus- 
trialization offered by Barbara and J. L. Ham- 
mond over sixty years ago retains a powerful 
grip. Crucial to it was the condition of the 
towns and their inhabitants. By 1851, over half 
the population of England and Wales could be 
- classed as “urban” and it was the plight of the 
urban worker which determined attitudes to 
industrialization as a whole. Pessimists had 
plenty of evidence on which to draw, for by the 
later years of James WaJvin’s period there had 
been an important shift in contemporary con- 
cern. In so far as eighteenth and early 
nineteenth-century England was perceived to 
have a social problem, for the likes of men like 
Frederick' Eden, David Davies and William 
Cobbett, it was one of rural poverty, of the 
Spcenhamland system and chronic rural unem- 
ployment. But the 1830s and 40s were differ- 
ent. Parliamentary commissions, social inves- 
tigators and contemporary novelists fastened 
primarily upon urban ond industrial questions: 
child and female labour, health and sanitation, 
and factory conditions. The “bleak age", beset 
by economic fluctuations, social unrest and 
popular agitation, saw its difficulties primarily 
in urban terms. Already there was beginning to 
appear the potent alliance of an awareness of 
urban squalor and the fear of crime, disorder 
and even revolutionary upheaval. Hence, by 
the middle of the nineteenth century the urban 
problem had stamped its mark upon the 


national consciousness. Although the tone was 
to atyer with the calmer climate of the mid- 
Victorian era, the quality of urban life was to 
remain the barometer by which the new indust- 
rial age had to be judged. 

Walvin, however, endeavours to demystify 
the urbanizing process and to place it in a con- 
text in which continuities matter as much as, if 
not more than, discontinuities. Dramatic in- 
creases in urban populations there certainly 
were. Indigenous urban growth was sup- 
plemented by a large influx of surplus popula- 
tion from rural areas. London, for example, 
was already by 1801 the largest city in Europe, 
with a population of over a million, but it de- 
pended upon an estimated inflow of between 
8,000 and 12,000 people a year to make it so. 

But most spectacular was the rise of the great 
ports and manufacturing cities, which wit- 
nessed rates of growth almost unparalleled be- 
fore and which have only been matched since 
by the Third World cities of the latter half of 
the twentieth century. From an estimated 
population of about 30,000 in 1773, Manches- 
ter’s population had risen to over 367,000 by 
1851; Birmingham's bom around 40,000 to 
232,000. Such rates of growth also produced a 
markedly different urban geography. From the 
Middle Ages up to the early eighteenth cen- 
tury, the pre-eminent urban centres, apart 
from London, were the five “provincial capit- 
als” of Norwich, Bristol, York, Exeter and 
Newcastle. Beyond them lay the 500 to 600 
market towns - what have been called the 
“Banburys” of England - with populations of 
no more than 2,000 people. 

This hierarchy was overturned in a relatively 
short time. By 1801 only Bristol could be 
counted among the nation's five biggest pro- 
vincial towns. Exeter now lay in fourteenth 
place, displaced by upstarts such as Sheffield 


and Leeds. York, one-time capital of the 
north, was now relegated to sixteenth place 
and, by 1851, the populations of both 
Manchester and Liverpool were ten times 
greater than York’s. Similarly, many of the 
smaller market towns were by-passed or 
participated only moderately in expansion. 
Places such asBanbury, Salisbury and Ciren- 
cester were by 1851 in a completely different 
league from Oldham, Huddersfield and 
Merthyr. 

The crucial determinant was industrializa- 
tion. As Walvin remarks: “When towns began 
to grow in our period, the single most impor- 
tant influence over that growth was the de- 
velopment of industry; conversely the decline 
of older industries . . . retarded the physicnl 
and human expansion of local towns. Towns 
withered or expanded in relation to the health 
and buoyancy of their basic trades and indus- 
tries." Industrial and, with it, urban develop- 
ment certainly brought changes - new patterns 
of work, a less healthy environment, a stan- 
dard of living geared not to the harvest but to 
the trade cycle, and a life more formally con- 
trolled by “new police" and poor law author- 
ities than ever before. But while Walvin gives 
ample weight to the changes in urban life, he 
stresses the elements of continuity. Historians 
have long known that most migration into the 
industrial towns was short-distance migration - 
usually from under twenty-five miles away - 
and the work of Michael Anderson on early 
nineteenth-century Preston more than a de- 


cade ago demonstrated that the bera* 
industrial towns soon displayed clunS 1 
people from the same family, village 
bourhood. As with migrants of all jJl 
immediate needs of shelter, news of S’! 
dit and other assistance forced people 
out kin and friends and re-create a coo^ • 
life in the industrial towns anddbeii 
“Classic Slum", the East London of pfcJ 
mott and Michael Young, or CW ■ 
Street, was in the making from a vm* 
stage. } 

Such processes are fundamental to tht a 
tinuities that Walvin highlights - j D ; 
cohesion, in some aspects of work 
and in leisure. He puts forward someqS; 
idens and information on the survival qS 
wakes nnd ritualism in the new urban nfo 
ment. Transmuted and distorted as m 
were, they nevertheless provided impcfe 
connections with the rural world. Wrii 
then, goes some way towards rcdresstyi 
balance against those who have seal 
period as one of calamitous displatsmcisa 
alienation. He concludes that while tbs's 
prise of contemporaries at the gelsmkji 
physical upheavals around them” hasted 
sized breaks and discontinuities, It k ■» 
possible to see a different and in some rep 
o contrary image; of social behaviour 
proved extraordinarily resilient apd duntki 
the teeth of major urban change". As up 
date introductory text to this aspect of 
history his book will fill an impbrtantpf 


Post-war policies 
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Goalport commemorations 











Kenneth O. Morgan 

DONALD MOORE (Editor) 

Barry: The centenary .book ' V.' . . 

496pp. Bairry Centenary Book Committee. , 

r 

■' 09509738Q7 '' 

Barry was the great success story of Ipte-Victo* 

. rian and Edwardian South 1 Wales,, From the 
1 founding of the docks by*David Davies of LI a n- 

cjinam in the 18808, to : by-pass , the Bute 
rhonopoly in Cardiff,, oyer foe coal export 
traae,;U expanded, .dramatically oyer the next 
'• three decades. The port served as' a motor for 
thritransatlanticeconOmy at its most buoyant. 

' By l913, it shipped over 11 million tons of coal 
abroad, and was rivalling Cardiff as the leading 
cqal-expo.rting port ip the world. . 

•; Barry’s history was. always' distinctive. Un- 
! 'like most of South Wales, its dominant work- 
force Consisted of railwayiijen, not miners pr 
steelworkers. It was. an isolated urban growth 
in theitranqu il .Vale of Glamorgan t a nd a cos- 
. pjopolitan appendage, to the ! coalfield to ,the- 
. : nOrih. ThereJwere raCe dlsturbaiices there in 
, >19l9. Typically, its favoured sport wasassocia- 

• Iron football, rather than rugby! ■ 

. /*, .After 1918, the, port went into slow decline. 

The town never really expended beyond ' its 
.. pfofwflr population-of 4 QjQQ 0- ; But neither, did 

* ' ft experience the hopelessdepression of the 

foihiny: valleys in .the inter-war years. After 
. . 1?45 the battle to preserve the town’s identity, 
■distinct from the metropolis of Cardiff a few: 
miles awhy, and. to retain its status as, a port, 

. was fought with sorte success; It remains today 
One of the most distinctive: and attractive Of 

- South .gale's; towns* : . '■ :!■ ; v 

To commemorate the centfinary of the cut- 
. ting of. the first sod for ihfrnew Bnny Docks in 
1884, 'a local committee has produced this 
handsome, lavishly, illustrated book . scholarly 
but highly readable, a collective work tinder 
the editorship of Donald Moore* Local pride 
has encouraged the Barry town council to sub- 
sidize production costs , wi th the result that foe 

- book is 1 an absolute bargain. .Several highly 
competent chapters (notably by Matthew Grif- 
fiths on agrarian developments) take the story 
through from., prehistoric tinp^ to fo^ .thid- 
nineteenth century. But the account gains psal 


significance with the explosive growth of the 
town in the 1880s after the opening of the 
docks, and the growth of the transport infra- 
structure around it. foiwerth Prothero’s study 
of the port: and railway, system «■ informative, 
W f8 Brian Lpxtohls lively record of sorial life; 

. in the 1884-J914 period (ydth an eihphsjsis on 
. the sleazier side of life in the dockside area). 
Richard Thomas’s discussion of housing de- 
velopments is fascinating both for the working- 
class terraces of Cadoxton and the more gen- 
teel housing of suburban Barry proper. The 
■ Barry Garden Suburb launched Ini 1914 as part 
of . foe “city beautiful'’ idea (the architects ' 
being Alwyn Thomas And Raymond Unwin, 

. fresh foom Hampstead Garden Suburb) was a 
landmark for South Wales! 

' The outstanding chapters. however, arefoe 
itwpByjPeter Steady covering the history of 

■ Barry, social,- political, religious and cultural ' 
ftom 1918 to the 1980s. Ip addition to offering 
the insights of -a Barry boy, a -product of its 
famous Grtnunbr School,, and also a former 

i parliamentary candidate for the Constituency, 
his chapters are of much wider, interest in Ibeir 
linking of foe developments in (his peripheral 
part oftheSouth Wales Indufoial complex to 
the broader hiptocy of twentleth-cenfory Bri-; ‘ 
laid. The uhusual history of {ocal government 

■ .in Barry is:we|l described, (especially for the 
early Labour : Party), M ls the attempt to salv- 

! “S e fo c ! hiture of, the port in foe face- of !• 
Portbuiy and other thfeatB after 1945.' Light is ' 
shed en tertainingly on attefopts to diversify the 
. local economy through , {purism, notably By 
•:deve|oping thei legendary Barry Island. , v 
. The; history of Barry dbes neit have quite the 

slgnificance of that of Cardiff^ Swhnadai it 
lach$ the high drafoapf foe Rhondda* Merihvr 
■or the Gwefo vallefc its.lculturaf life has hdt 1 
: teen central to. the wprld of the “AUbIo-: 

! Welsh” nor has its Welsh-language culture 
t been, especially distinguished (even though it ' 
cradled thd,flrq| Plaid Cymru MP). Bui Its his- 
toiy has a fascination all its own,! for British 
historians as. well as for local enthusiasts in 
' South .Wales, and the publishing romrifofee is 
to be warmly, commended for produring a 
, volume in which parochial pride and academic' 
scholarship have beferi so happily blended The 
history ‘^source pack" published along* with 

the bpofcfoofod bp^ccinipulaaiy purohasftfoc 

all schools in the neighbourhood. - ■ ; 


Michael Havinden 

JOAN THIRSK (Editor) 

The Agrarian History of England and Wales 
Volume Five, Part One: 1640-1750: Regional 
Farming Systems 
480pp. £35. 0521200768 . 

Volume Five, Part Two: 1640-1750: Agrarian 
Change 

952pp. £55. 0521 257751 
Cambridge University Press. 


Once thought of as a sort of backwater separat- 
ing foe enclosure movement of Tudor and ear- 
ly Stuart times from the “Agricultural Revolu- 
tion of the late eighteenth century, the period 
from 1640 to 1750 is now recognized as one of 
the most crucial in English agricultural de- 
velopment! For the first time the constraints of 
low productivity were broken down and the 
perennial fear of harvest failure and starvation 
was banished. Unlike the earlier period, late 
Stuart and early Georgian times were characte- 
rized by slowly falling grain prices and rising 
gram exports, and the population, after a slight 
falUn the middle Of the seventeenth century, 
started to expand again, albeit slowly. Thus the 
century following the Civil War Was one of 
Marked agricultural improvement. The' new 
rotations; based on growing clovers and nutri- 
tious leguminous grasses like sainfoin and 
lucerne,, as well as turnips, on land which had 
fonMy .been ftjllpw led to increased supplies 
ofwnterfdtiderfor Iiv4fock y largera6cks&nd 
berds, more manute, and consequently higher 
60111 ^ r0tn sfoaller: arable- acreages, 
improvements, ! normally : associated 
lyfohfoe later eighteenth bebtury, tvere wfdelv 
introduced ^ ,oh ^ open-fields as weU as on fen- 
• closed grounds - between about 1650 and 1750 
-For some time nbw this genefei pattern, has 
been acceptedmore onrihe basis bf inferences 

^ ?^ nal than from any 

rejlly comprehensive surVey of the manuscript 
' ^ enC ?' W& in ; Vqliifoe Fivd of! the Cam- ■ 
: v ^?® have that siijrvey, 

' ^afopies whfdi 

Ppi^bly take many years to bf absorbed 
and 8eneral histpriCs. .! , 

foe regional forming sys- ■ 
terns of England, at a eve! of detail 

igraesSSS 


also much valuable evidence about the tnt 
formation affecting farming during the [1 
years after 1640. 

Part Two is about twice the length dh 
One and includes some sixty pages of 
invaluable agricultural statistics. It starts** 
long and useful chapter by Peter Bow^a 
“Agricultural Prices, Wages, Farm Profit 
Rents”, showing that falling cereal prices ffi 
not always mean foiling profits, if costs ariL 
be cut by raising yields (by means I 
already alluded to) cereal production ad 
still be profitable. The next two chaplen w 
lyse “Landlords and Estate Managemnt'S 
England by Christopher Clay, and In Wtish 
Dnvid Howell). Eaoh contains much cdl 
data on the steady commercialization 
Ing, expressed typically in the shift 
tomary tenures to long lenses at an annflaln* 

Next there Is an important chapter by* 
editor, “Agricultural Policy: PubIicdeW«* 
Legislation”, in which she outline? thes«( 
complex ways In which changes in gowriWj 
pbllcy encouraged the most economics) 
land, and the introduction of new 
theme is followed up by John 
analyses the “Marketing of Agricuiptistw 
duce” very thoroughly, showing hoWtwjg 
ence of the growing urban mafkelSi 
London, and greatly improved river 
transport, gradually broke down 
. monopoly position of old market 
to the growth of a national marketi ba«^* 
largely on free trade-in fOodstuffi- I'vi. 

A 1 ^ chapter on I’Mkrket Gaideiring'^^ 
Hcind and Waies” by jMalcoIro Thick. 
how ■ / important -ilnnoVations 
gardening from the ■ Continent ^erc ^ jig 
.' to spread new- ideas in agricoltfoPf f 
. followed up by Dr Think 1°. * 

' “ Agricultural Innovations . 
sibn ” . This is perhaps foe 
ter In the volume, for it contains'^ s 


/ big English agriculture at 
1 Thfrskddesnot atfempttp nieasui^MgJ 
v of. the chances . her perceptive djfedW a , 
;■ greatly: to ourifoderstandfogUrid^J^jJ 
1 fogaccountofthe roWp^Saniuelp | 
: ,h{s assbeiates, in stimulating 
• the , 1650 s, will perhaps ehable thejrip“T^ 

• ' of that period to b^ foore:folly appre?|®!“ n : 
■It has been in the/ past 
: Part Two ends with ;two Icrtg ^^j|, 
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Paperbacks_ 

Biography and memoirs 

Constance Babington-Smith. John Mase- 
field: A life. 261pp. Hamish Hamilton. £4.95. 0 
241 11584 1. □ John Masefield's long lifetime 
(he lived to be eighty-nine) saw all the great 
changes of the twentieth century. Masefield, 
who began and ended his life as an established 
part of English society wrs, in between, 
orphaned, apprenticed at the age of fifteen on 
a merchant sailing ship and worked in a series 
of starvation-level jobs in bars and factories in 
the United States. The poet, who was an early 
rival of Rupert Brooke and a profegd of W. B. 
Yeats, lived to write an obituary ode to T. S. 
Eliot and comment on the poetry of Dylan 
Thomas. Constance Babington-Smith, who 
seems to regard Masefield fondly as an eccen- 
tric character rather than a great man, is most 
at her ease in describing her subject's public 
life and she gives an invigorating picture of the 
intellectual life of the 1930s - verse speaking, 
poetic drama, village theatricals, the BBC. 
Masefield's shyness, gentleness and love of 
nature emerge clearly; less clear is the mystical 
side of the man, his sense of adventure and the 
love of humanity which grew out of his 
experiences in field hospitals in France in the 
First World War. John Masefield: A life was 
reviewed in the TLS of November 17, 1978. 


an Angry Young Man but, unlike other angry 
young men of the 1950s, Hancock and his 
world have not dated. Tony Hancock ‘Artiste', 
first published in 1978, is a study of his 
professional career, concentrating largely on 
his radio and television performances. 


Maurice Baring. Flying Corps Headquarters 
1914-1918. 315pp. Buchan and Enright. £5.95. 

0 907675 44 17. □ Maurice Baring, private . 
secretary to successive senior officers of the 
RFC, uses in this book an extraordinary 
amalgam of styles: passages culled direct from 
his contemporary diaries, frequently listing 
technical requirements of the fledgling corps, 
are interposed with the details of luncheons 
with generals, somewhat arch letters to 
friends, quotations from and’ in Greek, 
eulogies of dead friends such as Bran Lucas 
and Raymond Asquith plus disquisitions on 
. the strategy of air war and the conduct of the 
war. This choppy style makes, in the end, for 
awkward reading. However, the book pro- 
vides fascinating insights into the life of a staff 
officer - and, indeed, a not wholly convincing 
defence of that role. Further, the changing 
moods' towards the war are vividly conveyed. 
"His work was solely among the officers; 
notoriously a -deleterious form of soldiering” 
Evelyn Wa'ugh wrote in Officers and Gentle- 
men, and this feeling pervades the book 
despite Baring’s enthusiasm for the effects of 
his aeroplanes and his hero worship of General 
Treitchard who, from 1915, directed the RFC 
so admirably. .Replete with sorrow and with 
wit, there is much to be enjoyed In this book, 
which was first published in 1920. 

Comedy 

Roger Wrutur. Tony Hancock * Artiste V A 
Tony Hancock companion. 271pp. Methuen. 
£5.95. 0.413 50820 X. □ Anthony Aloysius St 
John Hancock fr, of 23 Railway Cuftings, East 
Chejun was one of the great comid. creations. / 
He appeared to embodv everv human, frailty 


History 

Norman Gash . Mr Secretary Peel: the life of Sir 
Robert Peel to 1830. 693pp. Longman. £12.50. 

0 582 49723 X. □ This splendid account of the 
first half of Sir Robert Peel's career, originally 
published in 1961 (and reviewed in the TLS of 
June 16 that year), has survived the quarter- 
century of its existence well and in this edition 
Professor Gash has merely corrected a few 
errors and added to the bibliography. It 
describes Peel’s family background, his career 
at Harrow and Christ Church, his early entry 
into parliament and rapid promotion; his long 
tenure of the Irish Secretaryship (1812-18), his 
brilliant period as Home Secretary (1822-27) 
and finally his role in the Peel-Wellington 
ministry which introduced Catholic Emancipa- 
tion in 1829. This is all done in great and 
judicious detail. But the outstanding merit of 
Gash’s book is that he makes a unity of Peel’s 
career and shows how both his economic 
policy, 1841-46, and his notions of the relative 
importance of party and national interest were 
adumbrated by his work under Lord Liver- 
pool. Peel was probably the greatest of our 
nineteenth-century Primu Ministers, and the 
- reason for this -fas Professor Gash’s study 
suggests) is that, while he understood the need 
for party and indeed helped to create the 
modern party system, he never saw party as 
more than a means to the end of good 
government. Hence he overrode, and so split, 
the Conservative Party in 1846, just as his 
greatest pupil, W. E. Gladstone, split the 
Liberals in 1886. Gash presents Peel as a man 
of honour and conscience, but also as a much 
warmer person than legend has it. He shows, 
incidentally, that Daniel O'Connell's damag- 
ing remark, that Peel had -'a smile like the 
silver [or brass] plate on a coffin", was first 
coined by the Irish orator John Philpot Curran, 
and was used by O’Connell not of Peel but of 
Lord Stanley. 

David Smiley. Albanian Assignment. Fore- 
word by Patrick Leigh Fermor. 176pp. Sphere 
Bqoks. £2.95. .0 7221 7933 2. □ The activities of 
Special Operations Executive (SOE) in war- 
time Albania still remain something of a closed 
book- For this reason Albanian Assignment 
(first published In 1984) is particularly wel- 
come. He Is not much of a guide to the 


century the creation of the United States, can 
be declared to mark “The End of American 
Independence 1 ’, should evidently be invested 
with a special significance. Stephen Saunders 
Webb's principal concerns -Bacon's Rebellion 
in Virginia and King Philip’s War in New 
England - have not gone unrecognized by 
historians. Webb, however, makes colonial 
events serve to illuminate imperial develop- 
ments, an approach which proves more direct- 
ly applicable to the case of Virginia than to 
New England. In the southern colony, factions 
demonstrated, by their brutality and rapacity, 
the necessity of closer control, whereas the 
northern situation was more extensive, com- 
plex, and less immediately reducible to regula- 
tion. There , not only local combatants, but the 
Indians and settlers of the middle colonies ns 
well as French and English imperial interests 
had to be taken into account. Edmund Andros, 
an able servant of the Crown and in particular 
of James, Duke of York, is seen as the central 
figure of these competing elements. Webb's 
use of terms and concepts, and his assertion of 
connections linking distant events, will not 
secure universal acceptance: his emphasis on 
the interplay of imperial and colonial purposes 
is wholly welcome. 1676 : The End of American 
Independence was first published in 1984. 

Science 


Martin Gardner (Editor). The Sacred Beetle 
and other great essays In science. 432pp. Oxford 
University Press. £4.95. 0 19 286047 X. □ 
-Martin Gardner writes in his preface to this 
collection of essays, chapters from books, 
works of fiction and lectures, “the purpose of 
this book is to spread before the reader ... a 
sumptious feast of great writing - absorbing, 
thought-disturbing pieces that have something 
important to say about science and say It 
forcibly and well". He has undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded in his aim. The thirty-two pieces, edch 7 
of which is given a short introduction by 
Gardner, range in date from Francis Bacon's 
The Sphinx (1609) la Lews Thomas’s Seven , 
Wonders ( 1983) . Together they display clan ty , 
imagination, inspiration, wisdom, modesty 
and above all, as one would expect, the 
excitement of enquiry and discovery. Among 
those represented here are H. G. Wells, 
Rachel, Carson, Sigmund Freud, Bertrand 
Russellj J. Robert Qppenheimer, Charles 
Darwin, Havelock Ellis, Carl Sagan and 
Joseph Wood Krutch, perhaps the mos t endur- 
ing! mpressionleftbyt his collection is that It 
bears out the view, expressed here by John 
Burroughs (in 1889), that the scientist arid the 
noet can and should be friends.- The Sacred . 


intricacies of 

admits to having been bomd stiff }>y foe and Is^ published in Britain for the first time this 

nnlitieal duaemire which he encountered. Like, year- 


political quagmire which he encountered. Like, 
most of his fellow British liaison officers; he 
formed a low view of the fighting prowess of ’ 
the communist partisans. By his own account, 
however, the non-communist bands were 
scarcely any more enthusiastic about harrying . 
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